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A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the American Library Association was founded in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on October 4, 
1876, and marked the beginning of a new era in library development, and 








WHEREAS, libraries and their services have become integral parts of the educational, cultural, social, 
and economic life of our nation, and our state and city, and 


WHEREAS, through its “Library Bill of Rights” the American Library Association has set forth policies 
which. provide all citizens with access to information on the highest level of intellectual freedom, and 


WHEREAS, throughout its 75th anniversary year, the American Library Association is conducting an edu- 
cational program under community library leadership with the theme: “The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of 
Crisis,” and 


WHEREAS, this 75th anniversary program is devoted to a restatement of the American Heritage in terms 
of present-day crisis and to a stimulation of general thinking on the problem of how to defend our freedom by 
understanding its origin and its application to the great problems of today, and 


WHEREAS, in this way and through constant devotion to the great task of helping citizens think through 
their problems, our librarians render inestimable service, and 


WHEREAS, October 4, 1951 has been designated National Library Day to commemorate the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the American Library Association and to give special opportunity for our citizens to 
pay tribute to libraries and librarians; 


NOW, THEREFORE, |, Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of the State of Illinois, hereby designate the day of 


October 4, 1951 
LIBRARY DAY IN ILLINOIS 


and urge that all citizens and civic organizations recognize this occasion and participate in local observances of 
the day to be held in various communities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great Seal of the State of Illinois 
to be affixed. 


Done at the Capitol, in the City of Springfield, this 17th 
day of September, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Fifty-one, and of the State of Illinois 
the One Hundred and Thirty-third. 


Loativend ff 2,54, La: $ Ree, 


Secretary of State. Governor. 








EDWARD J. BARRETT 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 


Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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WELCOME TO THE A.L. A. 


JOsEPH B. FLEMING* 


| WE, of the Chicago Public Library, 


| Eprror’s Note: Because we felt that Mr. 


Fleming's Address of Welcome was of such consider it an honor to welcome the 
fitness in the celebration of the 75th anniver- ‘ ° 
sary of A.L.A., and it recorded the role of members of the American Library 
one Illinois librarian as well as that of a city ee . — 
library in the State, we have permission to Association as you begin this impor- 
print the address here for the record. tant 75th Anniversary Conference. 


We greet you not as strangers but as 
old friends returning to a city which has been host to two former conferences 
and has been closely linked with the history of the American Library Asso- 
ciation from its founding. 

The first conference of librarians ever called in America assembled in 
New York City in 1853, long before the establishment of the American Li- 
brary Association. There was present at that meeting a young man, William 
Frederick Poole, who was destined to become one of the eminent members of 
the library profession, although his active participation in that conference 
seems to have been limited to the exhibition of the first issue of Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature. However, that in itself was a distinguished contribu 
tion to librarianship. 

Twenty-three years later, in 1876, a committee was appointed to call a 
second conference of librarians to assemble in Philadelphia. Prominent on 
the agenda of that conference was the formation of a national library associa- 
tion. William Frederick Poole was one of four to serve on this committee and 
he exercised a guiding influence in the establishment of the Association. He 
was by this time the first librarian of the Chicago Public Library and was 
recognized as one of the wise and able counselors of the profession, associated 
with every important activity and development in librarianship. 

He became the second president of the American Library Association 
and served from 1885 to 1887. Two succeeding librarians of the Chicago 
Public Library were to serve after him. Henry E. Legler was president of the 
Association in 1912-13 and Carl B. Roden in 1927-28. 

It was not until more than thirty years later when the membership had 
grown to over 1800 that the Association decided to maintain permanent head- 
quarters. The headquarters were established in Chicago and were made pos- 
sible at that time largely through the generosity of our predecessors on the 
Board of the Chicago Public Library who offered free and appropriate rooms 
in the Central Library building. The American Library Association occupied 
this location as national headquarters for fifteen years until a greatly 
expanded organization required that they be moved into larger quarters else- 
where in the city. So when you visit the Chicago Public Library this week, 
as we hope you will, you will also be visiting the first headquarters of the 
American Library Association. 

This is the third time that the annual conference of the American Library 
Association has been held in Chicago, each time to commemorate an im- 
portant occasion. The first Chicago conference was held in 1893 in conjunc 


* President, Board of Directors, Chicago Public Library. 
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tion with the World’s Columbian Exposition. In 1933 the Association 
returned to Chicago for an annual conference during the Century of Progress 
Exposition. This, your third conference in Chicago, marks the 75th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the American Library Association. 

It is a matter of record that 311 librarians attended the first conference 
in Chicago exactly 58 years ago this week. The thousands of you who are 
here this evening as the 75th conference opens are evidence of the growth and 
development of the Association and of the widening sphere of influence which, 
through your efforts, books and libraries have come to exert on the educa- 
tional life of America. 

We extend to you a cordial welcome to the City of Chicago. As your 
hosts, the administration and staff of the Chicago Public Library are at your 
service. We shall welcome you personally at an Open House in the Central 
Library, and we heartily invite you to visit us at your convenience during the 





week. 


We are eager to co-operate with you and to make your sojourn in our 


city one you will pleasantly remember. 


We extend to you every good wish for an enjoyable and profitable 


conference. 


DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


1901 


Carnegie Building 


1951 


MuRIEL E. PerRry* 


An elderly man walked through the 
front door and stood for a moment 
looking about the foyer. Then he 
spoke softly to his daughter by his 
side: “I wouldn’t know I was in the 
Decatur Public Library.” He ex- 
pressed what everyone was thinking 
last spring. You wouldn’t recognize 
the building. 

For some time the Trustees had 
been investigating ways of financing 
repairs for the fifty year old library. 
Could it be done by mortgage, bond 
issue, loans or tax levy? It was the 
local Fire Department and the IIli- 
nois Power Company that helped 
alert the City Council and the public 
to the Library’s immediate need. 
The Fire Department had answered 
several calls when frightened assist- 
ants were faced with brief flash fires 
from short circuits and burning fuses. 
The Safety Department and the IIli- 


* Librarian. 


nois Power Company reperted that 
the electric system was a serious fire 
hazard and would have to be re- 
placed, also that a new roof must be 
constructed. 

The roof had been our bane for 
years. It does something to a libra- 
rian to see rain coming through 
lovely ceilings and coursing down 
walls. The library’s architect had re- 
ported that continuous moisture was 
rotting timbers; the Fire Department. 
that rainwater following electric con- 
duits could easily cause short circuits 
especially in so overloaded a system. 

A meeting of the Trustees, Mayor 
and City Council, Fire Department 
and Illinois Power Company officials 
and the architect took place in the 
library in 1949. While inspecting the 
building, the Mayor almost went 
through the basement floor. The 


consensus of the meeting was that 
the City Council would cooperate in 
securing funds for renovations. 
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In 1949-1950 the new roof was put 
on. The architect’s specifications 
called for Johns-Manville heavy as- 
phalt shingles with copper gutters, 
flashing and extensions. Housing was 
provided for a large exhaust fan in- 
stalled during the renovations. While 
still far from being air-conditioned 
the severe heat in upper stacks and 
adult service areas has been lessened 
substantially. Cost was $9,756.00. 

The 1950-1951 budget as approved 
by the City Council included $75,000 
for renovations. On June 16, 1950 
the contract was awarded, and a 
week later work was underway. (The 
Staff had been busy for weeks mov- 
ing books and equipment into 
temporary storage). 

Actual changes in building con- 
struction were minor. In the refer- 
ence rooms, two walls were removed, 
throwing two study rooms into the 
main reference area. Increased light 
and floor space resulted. The catalog 
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room was transferred from the sec- 
ond floor to the basement, providing 
for easier flow of materials from de- 
livery room to catalog room to 
stacks. The former catalog room is 
now a public meeting room with a 
seating capacity for 150 people. 

In the basement area all wooden 
floors were replaced with concrete, a 
minimum of 4 inches in thickness, 
rotted walls were replaced, covered 
drain pipes were opened and cleaned 
or replaced. While clearing outside 
drainage areaways, workmen dis- 
covered that the earth under the en- 
tire southwest side had been washed 
away and that a portion of the 
building was standing on air. Truck- 
loads of cement poured under the 
building provided a new foundation. 

Electric wires installed in 1901 had 
been sealed in the ceilings and walls. 
This fact and the position of steel 
supports prevented running’ wires 
between partitions, and channels 
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were drilled on the surfaces for the 
new system. 

In 1900, buildings were erected 
“for keeps.” Every wall in_ the 
library, interior as well as exterior, is 
of handmade brick, hard as flint. 
Frequently electricians drilled for 
days to channel a few feet of surface. 

The steel conduits were a thing of 
beauty, spreading like a maze of 
giant spider webs through the length 
and breadth of the building. The 
master panel, heart of the system, is 
located within reach of the rear 
door. Firemen can cut off the entire 
system by throwing one switch. Yet, 
remembering the miles of steel con- 
duits behind walls and ceilings, we 
feel a reasonable security from fire 
from any electrical cause. 

Inter-departmental and _ outside 
telephone lines were run to areas not 
used at present but where plans call 
for future service departments. 

Flush-type, lensed, fluorescent 


troffers, instant starting fixtures were 
used with a few incandescent fixtures 
for ornamental effect in the foyer. 
The reader is aware of genuine day- 
light rather than of artificial lighting. 
After years of feeling our way 
through gloom, it is a joy to look for 
books whether on top or bottom 
shelves. It is also true that the new 
lights and cheerful wall colors have 
had a positive effect on the staff. 

All floors and = stairways were 
strengthened and covered with tile in 
harmony with the color scheme, all 
floors, that is, except those in the 
adult reading and reference areas 
where the linoleum was in excellent 
condition. Tile in the foyer between 
these rooms was laid in such a way 
that when the present linoleum is 
worn out, additional tile can be laid 
as a continuing unit. 

Ceilings throughout the building 
are of fireproof, acoustical tile re- 
sembling travertine stone. It is hard 
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to believe the difference the ceilings 
make in muting sounds. Talking at 
the circulation desk does not disturb 
readers in browsing or study areas. 

A committee of Trustees worked 
out the interior decorations with the 
advice of the decorator sent from the 
paint company receiving the con- 
tract. Natural light, architectural 
lines, and function of rooms were 
considered in each case. 

On the main floor the scagliola 


bases of the eighteen supporting 
columns was the basis for color 
choice. The scagliola is predomi- 


nately a delicate Swedish red tying 
in beautifully in the foyer with the 
Swedish red walls, bone white upper 
columns and ceilings. The floor is 
gray flecked with Swedish red. The 
new Remington Rand desk of five 
units and catalogs grouped in block 
arrangement allow space for exhibits 
and freedom of traffic. 

Colors in the adult reading room 
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to the right are more quiet: Carib- 
bean blue forms a rich background 
for the lively bone white Renaissance 
fireplace. Other walls are Indian 
turquoise. 

To the left, the reference rooms are 
in Indian turquoise with the north 
wall in Swedish red toned down 
twice with platinum gray, quiet for 
study but warm. The Youth Room- 
to-be is Regency blue with gray red, 
and gray floor. 

On the second floor the Children’s 
Room—“The Magic Carpet” to De- 
catur’s young fry—is a happy place 
with lime yellow walls and patterned 
floor of red, blue and gray. The 
meeting room and Lincoln Room 
(our future music department) are 
in two shades of Empire green with 
green and back floors. The Direc- 


tor’s Room is dignified Wedgewood 
blue with the dado of Regency blue. 

The basement catalog room is our 
From a dingy, 


exhibit “A”’. dark 
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place, it has blossomed into lime 
yellow sunshine with brown and 
maroon floor. The Staff room is also 
our pride: north and south walls of 
Swedish red, East and west of lime 
yellow with marbelized blue floor 
and furniture of Caribbean blue. 
Our building is far from being a 
1951 model of functional planning. 
Yet it is far superior to the average 
1900 library. The building sets back 
from the sidewalk and the adult area 
is not on street level. To have cor- 
rected this would have called for 
practically a new building—at least 
in cash terms. A ramp entrance was 
considered but no where was there 
the necessary space. Two sidewalk 
exhibit cases lighted at night take 
the place of display windows. Flood 


lights illumine the building. 

Outside work included a_ wider 
parking area for the Bookmobile, 
graded driveway, new front steps, 
sidewalks, and retaining wall. 

The original contract price was 
$58,536.00; extras, $6,902.07; charg- 
ing desk, $1,608.95, a total of 
$67,047.02. The electric book lift to 
replace an ancient hand model will 
bring us out with a balanced budget. 

The public will never know what a 
gutted place their Library was last 
year. Only the four outer walls stood 
intact. It was a difficult year but 
worth it. The people are proud, for 
they see something concrete in the 
newly awakened building. Library 
progress in Decatur will be easier in 
the future. 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM AT MT. VERNON 


For the past several years the Mt. 
Vernon Public Library has _ been 
carrying on a program of moderniza- 
tion not only in its service program 
but in the building which was built 
in the early years of 1900. 


Although two floors of the building 
are being used as temporary school 
classrooms, a number of improve- 
ments for the convenience and com- 
fort of the patrons are being effected 
regularly. 


Acoustical ceiling and fluorescent 
lights have been installed and a re- 
arrangement of equipment is making 
possible a better utilization of the 
available space. 


Since the library is centrally lo- 
cated in the community, it is used as 


a community center and with the 
approval and encouragement of the 
Board of Directors, Mrs. Mildred 
Metcalf and her staff have effected 
changes that have created an atmos- 
phere of dignity and charm that is 
most inviting not only to the “women 
and children” but the men of com- 
munity. 


“Informal reading units” have 
been provided in several places in the 
various rooms in the library. These 
“units” are similar but enough dif- 
ferent to interest a variety of patrons. 
Generally the equipment consists of 
several upholstered chairs, an end 
table or tier table between the chairs 
and a reading lamp. The upholstery 
on the chairs is a different color in 
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each “unit” and the lamp shade is a 
complimentary color —thus adding 
color to the interior of the rooms in 
addition to the light colored walls 
and the patterned drapes. New 
books or books especially featured 
are displayed at the various “units” 
and in the table at one of the “units” 
is a portable radio which is adjusted 
so that it can be played by a patron 
at any time without disturbing others 
in the library who are concentrating 
on other types of material. One cor- 
ner has been equipped with an ear- 
phone record player which along 
with “the viewmasters” is an ever 
popular service item. 


Mt. Vernon was the first library in 
Illinois to provide an outdoor book 
deposit for the convenience of 
patrons during the hours the library 
is closed. The “Autopage,” which 
resembles a large mail box, is on the 
sidewalk in front of the library. 
(The Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
installed a similar one several months 
after Mt. Vernon, and Granite City 
has one on order now.) 





THE 33RD ANNUAL REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Mrs. LAurA C. LANGSTON* 


L mrarians and trustees in an area enjoy getting together in a unity of pur- 
pose and then discuss that purpose. This is the reason for holding Regional 
Meetings. To attain this aim, the programs stress the practical problems 
current to all librarians and trustees. Ideals are held before us, but we must 
CLIMB to their rarified atmosphere without losing our foothold. 

Because many librarians of local libraries work alone, and many Boards 
of Directors feel that their problems are unique, it is advisable to meet on 
common ground in small enough groups so that open discussion is possible. 

Librarians and trustees find these gatherings valuable and therefore offer 
their libraries as meeting places from year to year. Local committees headed 
by the host librarian meet with the Field Worker from the Illinois State 
Library to discuss the pertinent problems which might be included in the 
program and plan a local approach. Local people are invited to present the 
different viewpoints of these various subjects. The Illinois State Library 
Field Workers act as consultants, and, are ready to fit into the program 
however and whenever the local committee requests. 


* Chief, Extension Services, Illinois State Library. 
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“Expanded service” seemed the over all topic that met the needs this 
year. In each Region the program developed an individual color taken on 


by the planning in that particular area. This is shown in the following 
programs: 


McLeansboro, McCoy Memorial Library, April 3, Mrs. Blanche Adams, 
Librarian 


HISTORY OF THE McLEANSBORO LIBRARY 
Ernest Hood, Superintendent of McLeansboro Grade Schools and Mem- 
ber of Board of Directors, McCoy Memorial Library, McLeansboro 


THE LIBRARY TAX QUESTION—A discussion 
Frank Bonan, State’s Attorney, Consultant 


THE SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY JOIN HANDS 
Margaret Conley, Librarian, Rosiclare 
Mignon Esarey, Librarian, Edwards County School Unit 


IMPORTANCE OF AN ADEQUATE BUILDING: Plans for the use of the 
new buildings 
Nona Davis, Librarian, Golconda 
Viola Elliott, Librarian, Eldorado 


THOUSANDS OF CITIZENS ADDED: A discussion of the library prob- 
lem in Joppa 
Mrs. Carrola Ruggles, Librarian, Metropolis 
Betty Hartbank, Bookmobile Librarian, Anna 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY—A discussion 
Robert Evans, Publisher of Times-Leader, Consultant 


Discussion of questions from Question Box with local consultants: 


Mrs. Mildred Metcalf, Librarian, Mt. Vernon 


Granite City, Public Library, April 4, Mrs. Olive Stallings, Librarian 


WHAT WE OWE OUR OUTLYING AREAS 
Wenzel Brown, trustee, Granite City Public Library 


EAST ST. LOUIS PLAN 
Dr. John T. Murphy, Librarian, East St. Louis 


WHAT ST. LOUIS IS DOING IN MOBILE SERVICE 
Elizabeth Platt, Extension Department, St. Louis Public Library 


THE ALTON PLAN 
Louise Anthony, Director of School Libraries, Alton 


THE VENICE PLAN 
Catherine A. McGee, Librarian, Venice 


REFERENCE BOOKS EXPLAIN NATURE 
Rev. George M. Link, Naturalist 
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Paris, Carnegie Public Library, April 11, Mrs. Nina D. Russell, Librarian 


A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S VISION 
Mrs. Tressa Bennett, Librarian, Kansas High School, Kansas, III. 


AS A TRUSTEE VIEWS IT 
John Moss, Trustee, Carnegie Public Library, Paris 


AN ENCOURAGING VIEW 
P. L. Windsor, librarian emeritus, University of Illinois Library, 
Chairman, Illinois State Library Advisory Committee 


MEET THE NEWCOMERS IN THE BOOK WORLD FOR YOUTH 
Olive Lewis, Librarian, Sidell District Library 


ARMCHAIR RELAXATION THROUGH NON-FICTION 
Rev. D. T. Wickstrom, trustee, Mattoon Public Library 


Lexington, District Library (Smith Memorial), April 12, Miss Bessie Smith, 
Librarian 


HOW THE LEXINGTON DISTRICT CAME TO BE 
William F. Simpsen, President, Board of Trustees, Lexington 


TAX PROBLEMS IN PLANNING FOR EXPANDED SERVICE: A dis- 


cussion 
Albert H. Hoopes, Attorney-at-Law, Consultant 


THE LIBRARY MEETS OUR IDEALS 


Donald Seneker and Dick Payne, Lexington District High School Stu- 
dents 


LIBRARIES COOPERATE IN A COMMUNITY 
Margaret Richards, Librarian, Pontiac Community High School 


HAVE YOU READ THESE? 
Leona R. Ringering, Field Worker, Illinois State Library 


AND NOW FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Edith M. McCasky, Bookmobile Librarian, Illinois Prairie District 
Library, Metamora 


Morrison, Odell Library, April 17, Miss Mary L. Ward, Librarian 


FINANCES NEEDED FOR EXPANDED SERVICE 
William Ottens, Deputy County Clerk (Whiteside County) Morrison 


SERVICES NEEDED 
Mrs. Charlotte Knight, Rockford Public Library 


MAXIMUM USE OF THE LIBRARY PLANT 
Lucile Davis, Librarian, Clinton, Iowa 


ADULT NON-FICTION 
Mrs. Bernice Karraker, Librarian, Dixon 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Mrs. Louise Robertson, Board of Trustees, Morrison 
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Galesburg, Galesburg Club, April 18, Curtis Wynn, Librarian 


FINANCING EXPANDED SERVICE 
Mrs. Pearl Gordon Vestal, trustee, Hamilton Public Library 


FILM LIBRARIES AND FILM SOURCES 


John Griffith, Director of Visual Education for the Galesburg Public 
Schools 


HOW THE STATE LIBRARY FITS INTO THE FILM SERVICE 
Mrs. Carol Colborn, Assistant, Illinois State Library 


SOME “MUSTS” IN CURRENT NON-FICTION 
Camille Radmacher, Acting Librarian, Warren County Library 


CHILDREN’S READING 
Mrs. Olive Childs, Librarian, Putnam County Library 


Plainfield Public Library, April 25, Mrs. Jessie Klett, Librarian 


THE TAX QUESTION 
Harry Kelly, Executive Secretary, Civic Committee, Will County 


EXPANSION OF SERVICE 
Emily Campbell, Librarian, DeKalb 


REVIEW OF RECENT NON-FICTION 
Helen F. Helmick, Librarian, Lockport 


IT’S HERE TO STAY: CHILDREN’S READING 
Helen G. Heiland, Children’s Librarian, Joliet 


Elgin, Gail Borden Library, April 26, Miss Ida G. Wilson, Acting Librarian 


DOING GOOD AND GETTING CREDIT FOR IT 


Edward B. Hayward, Head of Adult Department, Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


UNEXPLORED HORIZONS: A panel discussion 
Andre S. Nielsen, Librarian, Evanston—Moderator 
Mrs. Horace R. Byers, Friends of the Library, Riverside 
Ruth W. Gregory, Librarian, Waukegan Public Library 
Irene Helland, Librarian, Hinsdale Public Library 
Judge Dan B. Withers, Board of Trustees, Elgin Public Library 


THE MAKING OF A NOVEL 
Keith W. Wheeler, Author and Columnist, Chicago Sun-Times 
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THE DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND ITS 
McNAUGHTON RENTAL COLLECTION 


MuRIEL E. PERRY* 


Ever since an article on a commer- 
cial lending library in a_ public 
library appeared in the September 
15, 1949 issue of the Library Journal, 
we in Decatur had been considering 
one here. Previous to 1946 we had 
had our own rental collection but 
had dismantled it for various rea- 
sons — it was difficult to maintain, 
processing was cumbersome, and it 
didn’t pay. 

The usual reasons made us want a 
good rental department: Our book 
budget did not permit purchases of 
enough standard titles. We recog- 
nized the value of providing popular 
fiction and non-fiction when they 
first appear in bookstores. Borrowers 
were discouraged over our long re- 
serve lists. 

The librarian investigated various 
plans. The first problem to solve was 
that of the legality of a free public 
library giving space to an outside 
book agency. The city attorney 
rendered his opinion that contracting 
with an outside agency for rental 
books was legal since no public funds 
were involved. 

Next we investigated three nation- 
ally known lending library com- 
panies and concluded that only Mc- 
Naughton’s, Inc. knew the needs of 
public libraries. 

Mr. McNaughton himself surveyed 
our community and library, and his 
penetrating questions gave added 
confidence. He could not afford a 
bad business venture. Neither could 
the Decatur Public Library. 

In November, 1950, 700 popular 
titles in crisp plastic covers were 
placed in our adult reading room. 


* Librarian, Decatur Public Library. 


Because of the community’s size 
(69,000) McNaughton offered to 
maintain a 700 volume collection, 
rather than the usual smaller one, if 
we would accept 25% of the receipts 
instead of 33%. Since added service, 
not financial return, was our prin- 
cipal objective, we agreed. 


The first collection was made from 
a basic list which we prepared, books 
we had wanted but couldn’t afford or 
additional copies of those on our 
shelves. 


Mr. White delivered and installed 
the collection, explaining the simple 
filing system to the staff. Since that 
time additional titles are received 
regularly as published. If more 
copies are needed, a postcard brings 
them quickly. 

McNaughton’s book selection is 
admirable. No titles associated in 
librarians’ minds with the corner 
drugstore’s cheap rental shelf appear 
in our library. At times we receive a 
card from them naming a particular 
book: “This will have wide adver- 
tising. Public will clamor. We be- 
lieve not worth stocking. Shall send 
only on_ request.” Once-in-a-while 
the message will read: ‘“Underesti- 
mated value of this book. Do you 
want it?” McNaughton’s first ap- 
praisal is apt to be correct. If we 
should receive an unwanted title, we 
simply hold it for return with our 
next shipment. 


We take increasing advantage of 
buying used copies for our own 
stock. Acquiring almost new titles 
for 25c to 75c is a bonanza. 

McNaughton has worked out his 
system down to the last thoughtful 
dot. No extra burden is placed on 
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our staff and records are simple to 
keep. New shipments are shelved, 
new cards are filed, that’s all there is 
to it. 

The money we receive as our share 
of the receipts is that much more to 
spend for the basic collection we are 
establishing for our new young adult 
room. 

The public is increasingly appreci- 
ative. To those who want a book 
“right now,” the assistant can say, 
“Our copy is out but there is one in 
the rental collection.” People don’t 
mind paying, we find. Those who 
wish to wait their turn for our copy 
may do so, and everyone is satisfied. 

Not long ago, a_ representative 
from one of the other companies 
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came in to sell his service. “We 
chose the McNaughton plan,” we 
told him. 

“You did” he answered, “why ours 
is much better.” 

We took him to the adult reading 
room and watched his mouth drop 
open. 


“McNaughton sends you _ that 
number of books?” 
“Yes, and more, too. The empty 


shelves represent those in circulation. 
He also pays us instead of our pay- 
ing him.” 

The representative looked his sur- 
prise. “We wouldn’t do that for any 
library. You’’d better stick to Mc- 
Naughton.” 

“We expect to,” was our answer. 


LENDING LIBRARY PROVES TO BE A FRIEND INDEED 


Mrs. Louise P. JAcops* 


For a number of years, the public 
library of Freeport, Illinois, has been 
confronted with the problem of sup- 
plying the demand for current books 
as soon as reviews are published. 
The librarian questioned the ad- 
visability of purchasing many of 
these titles on a limited budget, and 
the income from the rental collection, 
as it has been maintained, has been 
insufficient to cover the expense in- 
volved. 

Moreover, jobbers were often slow; 
necessary processing consumed much 
time; and although various sugges- 
tions were tried, the service was not 
improved to the satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. The problem of in- 
adequate help in cataloging and 
processing still prevented speed in 
circulation. 

In desperation the librarian wrote 
to the McNaughton Libraries, Inc. 
for circulars on its rental plan. A 
reserve list from one or two issues of 
the weekly “library column,” printed 


Librarian, Freeport Public Library. 


in the local newspaper, was sent as a 
guide to the type of requests that 
were made at that particular time for 
titles chosen more or less at random. 


Imagine the surprise and delight 
of the entire staff to find the collec- 
tion ready to circulate immediately 
upon its arrival! The books are cov- 
ered with attractive plastic jackets; 
title cards with necessary informa- 
tion are typed; a_ metal filing 
cabinet is provided. In fact, nothing 
has been overlooked in setting up an 
efficient system. 

To receive two, three, and even 
four copies of many current titles 
was beyond the remotest expectation 
of the staff. Quantity is not the only 
help gained; but the quality of selec- 
tion is the kind one would hope to 
find in a library where readers are 
somewhat conservative and demand, 
not only the best, but the 
fiction and non-fiction. 

After the collection was unpacked 
and shelved, the staff admired it as 
a child does his first Christmas tree! 


latest in 
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Here is the answer to the trying 
questions of former years. No longer 
need we say, “Yes, the book has been 
ordered. Do you want your name on 
the reserve list?” (which possibly is 
a long one). Now we reply, “Yes, the 
book is here on the McNaughton 
rental shelf.” This response is more 
satisfactory to patrons in general, 
and especially to the business man. 
More and more men are reading and 
do not object to the rental fee. In 
fact, no one complains about it for 
it is looked upon as payment toward 
an inexpensive form of recreation. 

This service is also advantageous 
for members of the staff, who, like 
the reading public, “waited their 
turn” for new books. Now everyone 
has an equal chance, and the ethical 
question of whether or not to use a 
department-store collection doesn’t 
need to enter the picture. 

The staff is confident, as the Mon- 
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day mornings come and go, and a 
request is made for a title reviewed 
in the previous Sunday book supple- 
ment, that the book is on the rental 
shelf for new volumes are constantly 
being added and those that have 
served their purpose, withdrawn. 

The Journal Standard, Freeport’s 
daily newspaper, aids materially in 
publicizing new arrivals from time to 
time. 

The keeping of an accurate ac- 
count, when several persons are 
working with the rental fees, adds a 
little burden to one’s daily routine, 
but the effort expended is worth 
while when a library has happy and 
contented patrons. 





For the Elmhurst Public Library 
rental program thru the American 
Lending Library see ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES, Dec., 1950, p.659-60. 








THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by 
Illinois Public Libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The 
index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, which 
as a group are known to constitute a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the 
actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding 
quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is larger 
than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the 
three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the 
other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index 
and how to use it, see earlier issues of [/linois Libraries. 


Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
Jauuary 1950, Based on a sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 = 100). 
Jan Apr July Oct. 
Feb. May Aug. Nov. 
Mar June Sept. Dec. 
ee ee OT ee a ne ee 78 86 85 74 
Sy eer ry See 72 86 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Sept.-May, 1951 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 


Illinois aviation, v. 2, nos. 5, 6, 
Sept.-Dec., 1950, v. 3, nos. 1-3, 
Jan.-June, 1951. 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment sta- 


tion 

Bulletins: no. 542, Twenty years 
of prices and incomes received by 
Illinois farmers, 1929-1948, by G. 
L. Jordan, 1950; no. 543, Experi- 
mental corn hybrids, 1950 tests, by 
L. F. Bauman & others; no. 544, 
1950 Illinois tests of corn hybrids 
in wide use, by J. W. Pendleton & 
others; no. 545, Agricultural liens 
in Illinois, by H. W. Hannah, 1950; 
no. 546, What determines soybean 
prices, by G. L. Gordon, 1951. Re- 
search work at the Illinois Agricul- 
tural experiment station: report, 
July 1, 1948-June 30, 1950. 1951. 
Soil report: no. 73, Christian 
county soils. 1950; no. 74, Iroquois 
County soils, by Herman L. 
Wascher, R. S. Smith and R. T. 
Odell. 1951. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Report: 33rd annual, June 30, 
1950. 


Illinois—Appellate court 


Reports of cases, v. 340 and 341, 
1950. 


Illinois—Attorney general 

Illinois inheritance tax law and 
procedure, 1950. 1950. Report for 
the biennium 1949-1950, and Opin- 
ions for the year 1950. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 


Banking bulletin: v. 26, no. 5- 
v. 27, no. 3, Aug. 1, 1950-June 1, 
1951. Credit union news, v. 8, no. 
1-11, August 1950-June 1951. Re- 
port for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1948 and ending June 30, 
1950. 1951. Statement of expenses 
of the 66th G. A., regular session, 
convened January 5 and adjourned 
June 30, 1949. Statement of ex- 
penses of the Ist Special session of 
the 66th G. A., convened June 19 
and adjourned June 30, 1950. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 


Illinois civil service news: v. 4, 
no. 8-v. 5,, no. 6, August 1950-July 
1951. Report, 45th annual, for 
1950. 1951. 


Illinois — Commerce commission — 


Accounts & finance 

Monthly summary of electric 
sales in Illinois, Feb.-Apr. 1951. 
Monthly summary of gas sales in 
Illinois, Feb.-Apr. 1951. 


Illinois — Commerce commission — 


Research & statistics engineering 
section 

Quarterly summary of electric 
sales in Illinois, quarter ending 
June 30, 1950 and January 1951. 
Quarterly summary of gas sales in 
Illinois, quarter ending June 30, 
1950 and January 1951. 


Illinois—Commission to study state 


government 

Organization and functioning of 
state government: report of the 
Commission . . . submitted to the 
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67th Illinois General assembly. 
December 1950. 

Illinois — Conservation, Department 
of 


Outdoors in Illinois, v. 16, no. 3, 
Autumn, 1950; v. 17, nos. 1 & 2, 
Winter and Spring, 1950-1951. 
Report, annual, for 1950. 1951. 

Illinois — Department reports, Divi- 
sion of 

Illinois state news: 
1950-July 20, 1951. 

Illinois—Epidemiology, Bureau of 

Weekly report: no. 37-52, Sept. 
16-Dec. 30, 1950, no. 1-25, Jan. 7- 
June 23, 1951. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Expenditures and financial re- 
sources of the state and local gov- 
ernments in Illinois, Sept. 15, 1950. 
Illinois state budget for the bien- 
nium July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1953, 
submitted to the 67th G. A., 1951. 
Report, 32d annual, July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1949. 1950. Rules and 
regulations governing the prepara- 
tion of travel accounts payable 
from state funds . . . revised Jan- 
uary 1950. 1950. 
Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Report, 33d annual, July 1, 1949 
to June 30, 1950. 


Illinois—General assembly—Senate 
Official list of members of the 
Senate, 67th G. A., state of Illinois. 
1951. 


Illinois — General assembly retire- 
ment system 
Handbook of information con- 
sisting of a summary of the prin- 
cipal benefit and contribution pro- 
visions and the text of the Act 
governing its operation as amended 
and in force August 2, 1949. 


Dec. 28, 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bulletins: no. 75, Groundwater 
in the Peoria region 1590. 
Circulars: no. 165, Summary of 
water-flooding operations in IIli- 
nois in 1950, by Frederick Squires 
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. . . September 1950; no. 166, Min- 
eral resources research and activi- 
ties of the State Geological survey, 
1949-1949, by M. M. Leighton. 
1950; no. 167, Aromatic fluorine 
compounds .. ., by G. C. Finger 
& F. H. Reed; no. 173, Illinois 
water floods - summary, by Fred- 
erick Squires. 1951. Illinois pe- 
troleum: no. 62, Oil and gas de- 
velopment in Illinois in 1949, by 
A. H. Bell and Virginia Kline, 
1950. Oil and gas drilling report; 
no. 166-176, August 1950 - June 
1951; Supp. Aug. 1, 1950. Report 
of investigations: no. 148, Sub- 
surface geology and coal resources 
of the Pennsylvania system in cer- 
tain counties of the Illinois basin, 
1951; no. 149, Loess formations of 
the Mississippi valley, by M. M. 
Leighton & H. B. Willman. 1950; 
no. 150, Illinois mineral industry 
in 1949, by Walter H. Voskuil. 
1951. 


Illinois—Governor 
A proclamation by Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson designating the 
period from October 8 to 14, 1950, 
as Fire prevention week. 1950. 
Illinois — Handicapped children, 
Commission for 
Biennial report to the Governor 
and the 67th G. A., 1951. 


Illinois—Harness racing commission 
Report, 5th annual, 1950. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department 
Article XX XI, Illinois insurance 
code: Agents’, brokers’ and solici- 
tors’ licenses with related provi- 


sions. 1949. Report of examina- 
tion public employees’ pension 
funds, 1951. 


Illinois—Inter-racial commission 
Report, 4th, of the Illinois Inter- 
racial commission, March 1951. 
1951. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Annual industrial accident cost 
Illinois, an estimate (bases chiefly 
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on 1949 data). May 1951. Illinois 
labor bulletin: v. 11, nos. 1-12, 
July-August 1950 to March-June, 
1951. Injury frequency rates for 
Illinois, 1949; compensable injuries 
reported 1949 and 1950 showing 
rates per 1000 workers by industry 
group and county. 1951. 


Illinois — Labor, Department of — 
Statistics & research, Division of 

Report of industrial accidents in 
Illinois: Part 1, Work injuries re- 
ported in 1950. 1951. Report on 
industrial accidents in _ Illinois, 
Part 2, Compensation cases closed 
in 1949. 1951. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 


Aircraft financial responsibility 
law (Senate bill 530, Approved 
June 1949). 1949. Illinois harness 
racing act and rules, regulations 
and conditions of harness horse 
racing and race meetings . . ., 1951. 
1951. Smith-Hurd Illinois anno- 
tated statutes, July 1951. 


Illinois—Legislative council 

Report for 1949-1950 . . . sub- 
mitted to the 66th General assem- 
bly, July 1950. Research memo- 
randum file: no. 1-244, Educa- 
tional facilities for mentally handi- 
capped children. Dec. 1950; no. 
1-262, Deportation of mental pa- 
tients in Illinois. Jan. 1951; no. 
1-264, Relief for heavily populated 
downstate judicial circuits. Jan. 
1951; no. 1-254, Appointment of 
notaries public. November 1950: 
no. 1-283, Apportionment of fed- 
eral estate tax; no. 1-284, Some 
preleminary Illinois 1950 popula- 
tion data; no. 1-285, Licensing and 
supervision of nursing homes, rest 
homes, hospitals, sanatoria and 
similar institutions; no. 1-297, Se- 
lection of students for state medi- 
cal schools; no. 1-308, Motor ve- 
hicle safety responsibility applied 
to farm tractors. Jan., Feb. 1951: 
no. 1-312, Notarization of motor 
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vehicle applications. Feb. 1951; 
no. 1-265, Regulation of bus and 
truck traffic, January 1951; no. 
1-373, Disposition of narcotic law 
offenders and addicts. March 1951; 
no. 1-416, Voting machine prob- 
lems in Chicago. April 1951; no. 
1-445, Duration of grand jury 
terms; no. 1-451, Promotion and 
coordination of services to the 
adult handicapped. April, May, 
1951. 


Illinois — Legislative council — Re- 


search department 

Publications: no. 101, Air pol- 
lution legislation. 1950; no. 104, 
Annual vs. biennial legislative ses- 
sions (October 1950); no. 105, In- 
determinate sentence and parole 
laws (October 1950). 


Illinois—Natural history survey 


Biological notes: no. 23, Cost of 
bass fishing at Ridge Lake, Coles 
County, Illinois, by G. W. Bennett 
& Leonard Durham; no. 24, Con- 
trol of horse flies on Cattle, by W. 
N. Bruce & G. C. Decker. 1951. 
Circular 43, Peach insects of IIli- 
nois and their control, by Stewart 
C. Chandler. 1951. Report, an- 
nual, July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950. 
(Reprinted from Annual report of 
the Department of Registration 
and education, 1949-1950). 


Illinois — Preventive medicine, Divi- 


sion of 
Weekly report, no. 26-28, June 
30-July 14, 1951. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 


Manual for general assistance 
and veterans assistance ... March 
1, 1951. Manual for general as 
sistance and veterans assistance 
index, June 13, 1951. Official bul- 
letin: no. 30-47, Oct. 3-Dec. 27, 
1950; no. 1-54, Jan. 1-July 27, 
1951. Public aid in Illinois: v. 17, 
nos. 6-12, June-Dec., 1950; v. 18, 
nos. 1-5, Jan.-May, 1951. 
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Illinois — Public employees pension 
laws commission 
Report . . . submitted pursuant 
to the provisions of an Act of the 
66th General assembly approved 
July 20, 1949. 1951. 


Illinois — Public health, Department 
of 

Circular: no. 9, The common 

cold. 1950; no. 37, Smallpox. 


1950; no. 38, Whooping cough. 
1951; no. 47, Tetanus. 1950; no. 
76, Save your figure. 1950; no. 97, 


Emergency disinfection of drinking 


water. 1950; no. 218, Daily food 
guide. 1950. Health statistics bul- 
letin: 1949 series, no. 4, September 


1950. Illinois health messenger: v. 
22, nos. 18-24, Sept. 15-Dec. 15, 
1950; v. 23, nos. 1-12, Jan. 1-June 
15, 1951. Illinois health messenger, 
v. 21, 1949 and Health statistics 
bulletin, 1949. Information about 
your health, literature catalog, De- 
cember 1, 1950. Licensed nursing 
homes and approved county nurs- 
ing homes in Illinois, July 1, 1950. 
Report, 32d annual, July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1949. 1950. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superin- 
tendent of 
Circular series A: no. 36, Re- 
port on recognition of high schools, 
1945-1946; no. 43, 1946 Annual 
statistical report of the Supt. of 
public instruction, July 1, 1945 to 
June 30, 1946; no. 50, The junior 
college in Illinois. 1949; no. 52, 
Guide for classification of school 
accounts. July 1949; no. 54, IIli- 
nois guide to healthful school en- 
vironment, 1949; no. 56, Report on 
recognition of high schools, 1948- 
1949; no. 58, Report, 47th biennial 
July 1, 1946-June 30, 1948. 1949; 
no. 59, Illinois state examining 
board ... January 1, 1950; no. 60, 
Report of school health program 
1950; no. 61, 1949 Annual 
statistical report, July 1, 1948 to 
June 30, 1949. 1950; no. 62, Report 
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of recognition of high schools, 
1949-1950. 1950; no. 63, The search 
is over! Here’s help in selecting 
and purchasing materials for your 
school library. Sept. 1950; no. 64, 
Five years of general educational 
development testing in Peoria, by 
George Bartlett. Nov. 1950; no. 
65, Illinois school directory, 1950- 
1951; no. 65s, Supplement Illinois 
school directory, 1950-1951: Ros- 
ters Illinois secondary teachers. 
Educational press bulletin: No. 
425, Oct. 1950; no. 426, Nov. 1950; 
no. 428, Feb. 1951; no. 430, May, 
1951. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of 
For your baby’s mental health. 
1950. Mental health is 1-2-3. 1951. 
Report, annual, for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948. 
1950. The welfare bulletin: v. 41, 
no. 6-v. 42, no. 3, June 1950-June 
1951. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of— 
Research & statistics division 
Statistical summary, June 1950- 
April 1951. 


Illinois—Racing board 
Report, annual, for the 
1948. 1948. 


Illinois—Registration and education, 
Department of 
Report, annual, July 1, 1948 to 
June 30, 1949. 1950. 


Illinois—Revenue, Department of 

Illinois property tax statistics, 
1948. Report, 7th annual, July 1, 
1949 to June 30, 1950. Rules and 
regulations relating to the motor 
fuel tax law ... January 1, 1950 
ed. Rules and regulations relating 
to the retailers’ occupation tax act, 
approved June 28, 1933, effective 
July 1, 1933 .. ., as amended to 
and including August 8, 1949. Oct. 
1, 1950 ed. Suggested values for 
assessment of selected types of 
property for 1950. 1950. 


year 
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Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Divi- 
sion of 
Operation and maintenance of 
sewer systems. 1950. 


Illinois — School problems commis- 
sion 
Illinois school problems, report 
of the School problems commis- 
sion, March 1951. 1951. 


Illinois — Secondary school curricu- 
lum program 
Bulletins: no. 2, Principal find- 
ings of the 1947-1948 basic studies 
of the Illinois secondard school 
curriculum program; no. 3, How 
to conduct the holding power 
study, by C. M. Allen; no. 4, How 
to conduct the hidden tuition costs 
study, by H. C. Hand; no. 5, How 
to conduct the participation in 
extra-class activities study, by H. 
C. Hand; no. 6, How to conduct 
the study of guidance services of 
the school, by H. D. Loveless; no. 
7, Human relations in curriculum 
change, by K. D. Benne & B. 
Muntyan; no. 8, Guides to cur- 
riculum building; no. 9, New col- 
lege admission requirements rec- 
ommended. 1950. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Illinois blue book, 1949-1950. 
Illinois 1951 primary and election 
calendar. 1950. New members, 
67th General assembly, state of 
Illinois, 1951-1952. 1951. Official 
list of state and county officers of 
Illinois, January 1951. Report, 
biennial, for the fiscal years begin- 
ning October 1, 1948 and ending 
September 30, 1950. 1951. 
Illinois—Service recognition board 
Final report of Rear Admiral 
Downes USN (Ret.) director, 
Service recognition board, January 
1, 1951. 
Illinois—Southern Illinois university 
Southern Illinois Goethe cele- 
bration, a collection of nine papers, 
edited by H. A. Hartwig. 1950. 
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[llinois—Southern Illinois university 
—Libraries 
Booklist, July 1951. 


Illinois—State employees’ retirement 


system 
Handbook of information, ef- 
fective August 3, 1949. 1950. 


Statement of the Board of trus- 
tees, 7th annual, June 30, 1950. 


Illinois—State historical library 
Collections: v. 25, The laws of 
Illinois Territory, 1809-1818, edited 

by Francis E. Philbrick. 1950. 


Illinois—State housing board 
Illinois redevelopment and hous- 
ing handbook. 1950. 


Illinois—State museum 

The Illinois state museum, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1950. The 
living museum: v. 12, no. 5-v. 13, 
no. 3, September 1950-July 1951. 
Story of Illinois: no. 6, Man’s ven- 
ture in culture, by Thorne Deuel. 
1950. 


Illinois—State police & Ill. Ass’n of 
chiefs of police 
Illinois policeman and _ police 
journal; v. 16, no. 7-v. 17, no. 3, 
July 1950-June 1951. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: v. 406, 
nos. 3-8; v. 407, nos. 1-4; v. 408, 
nos. 1-8, Sept. 13, 1950-May 9, 
1951; v. 409, nos. 1-3, May 23- 
June 20, 1951. Reports of cases, v. 
405-407, 1950. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, 
June 1951. 


Illinois—University 

Four-year report of the Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, 
1946-1950, by George D. Stoddard, 
1951. Illinois biological mono- 
graphs: v. 21, nos. 1-3, The mor- 
phology of Ostracod molt stages, 
by R. V. Kesling. 1951. Illinois 
studies in language and literature: 
v. 34, nos. 1-2, Conic theory in the 
16th century, by M. T. Herrick. 


August 1950- 
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1950; v. 35, nos. 1-2, John Milton’s 
An Apology against a pamphlet 
called a modest confutation of the 
animadversions upon the remon- 
strant against Smectymnuus. 1950; 
v. 35, no. 3, Ruskin and the land- 
scape feeling, a critical analysis of 
his thought during the crucial 
years of his life, 1843-56, by F. G. 
Townsend; v. 35, no. 4, Dramatic 
characterization in printed com- 
mentaries on Terence, 1473-1600, 
by E. W. Robbins. 1951. Illinois 
studies in social sciences, v. 31, no. 
3, Jean-Sylvain Bailly, Revolu- 
tionary mayor of Paris, by G. A. 
Brucker. 1950; v. 32, no. 1, Taxes, 
the public debt and transfers of 
income. 1950; v. 32, no. 2, The 
Illinois Military tract, a study of 
land occupation, utilization and 
tenure, by T. L. Carlson. 1951; v. 
32, nos. 3-4, The Congressional 
conference committee, 70th to 80th 
congresses, by Gilbert Y. Steiner. 
1951. Report of the Board of trus- 
tees, 45th, 1948-1950. University 
of Illinois reference folder, 11th 
annual folder corrected December 
1, 1950. Your money, your univer- 
sity, 1949-1950. 1951. 


Illinois—University—Commerce and 


business administration, College of 

Business management _ service 
bulletin: no. 2, What’s ahead for 
retail credit?, by H. W. Huegy. 
1950; no. 14, Hybrid corn account- 
ing, by L. J. Desmond. 1950; no. 
15, Office work standards, by R. L. 
Peterson. 1951; no. 16, Putting 
work simplification to work, by H. 
S. Hall. 1951. Current economic 
comment: v. 12, nos. 3-4, Aug.- 
Nov., 1950, v. 13, nos. 1-2, Feb.- 
May, 1951. Seven control tech- 
niques for effective management 
proceedings of the second semi- 
annual Industrial management in- 
stitute held at Robert Allerton 
Park, Monticello, Illinois, May 17 
and 18, 1950. 1951. 
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Illinois—University—Comptroller 


Report of the comptroller, for 
the year ended June 30, 1950. 1951. 


Illinois—University — Economic and 


business research, Bureau of 

Illinois business review, v. 7, no. 
12, December 1950; v. 8, no. 4, 
April, 1951. Special bulletin: no. 
7, An accounting technique for re- 
porting financial transactions, by 
R. K. Mautz. 1951. 


Illinois — University — Education, 


College of 

Essays for John Dewey’s nine- 
tieth birthday, edited by K. D. 
Benne and W. O. Stanley. 1951. 
New community unit school dis- 
tricts practices and problems, by 
H. M. Hamlin and M. R. Sump- 
tion. 1950. Newsletter: v. 2, nos. 
1-3, Nov., 1950-Jan.-Feb., 1951. 


Illinois — University — Engineering 


experiment station 

Bulletins: no. 387, Effect of 
brake shoe action on thermal 
cracking and on failure of wrought 
steel railway carwheels, by H. R. 
Wetenkamp & others; no. 390, 
Proposed arrangement and method 
for determining pressure character- 
istics of a blower used with a fur- 
nace, by N. A. Buckley & others; 
no. 392, Influence of polyphase 
motors on the voltage regulations 
of circuits supplying single-phase 
welder loads, by M. A. Faucett & 
others: no. 394, Investigations of 
creep, fracture, and bending of 
arsenical lead alloys for cable 
sheathing—series 1949, by C. W. 
Dollins. 1951. Circulars: no. 61, 
The catalytic dehydration of bu- 
tanes, by E. W. Howard. 1951; no. 
62, Preparing technical material for 
publication; a manual for authors 
of college and station publications, 
by L. A. Rose & others. 1951. 


Illinois — University — Extension 


service in agriculture and home 
economics 


Circulars: no. 663, Handling 
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northeast Illinois soils, by W. F. 
Purnell and E. D. Walker; no. 665, 
Swine manual for 4-H club mem- 
bers by G. R. Carlisle and R. O. 
Lyon; no. 666, Plans for farm 
buildings and livestock equipment, 
by D. G. Carter, J. O. Curtis & 
K. H. Hinchcliff. 1950; no. 667, 
Protecting your soil, by C. A. Van 
Doren & L. E. Gard. 1950; no. 
668, Livestock and feed outlook. 
1950; no. 669, Soybean yields in 
1949 variety trials, by R. F. Fuel- 
leman & others; no. 670, Fowl 
cholera, by J. O. Alberts & Robert 
Graham; no. 671, How to know 
the common vegetable insects, by 
J. M. Wright & J. W. Apple; no. 
672, Dusts and sprays for vege- 
table insects, by J. M. Wright and 
J. W. Apple; no. 673, Reimburse- 
ment agreement for improvements 
made by a tenant, by J. B. Cun- 
ningham. 1950; no. 674, Incubator 
hygiene for control of incubator- 
spread chick diseases, by Robert 
Graham; no. 675, Growing melons 
in Illinois, by C. E. Mitchell & W. 
E. Huelsen; no. 676, Soybean dis- 
eases in Illinois, by Donald Cham- 
berlain & Benjamin Koehler: no. 
677, Feeding the dairy herd, by W. 
B. Nevens. 1951; no. 678, Pest 
control in commercial fruit plant- 
ings, 1951; no. 679, Spring oats for 
Illinois, by J. W. Pendleton & 
others; no. 680, Family faorm- 
transfer arrangements, by M. Har- 
ris & E. B. Hill. 1951; no. 681, 
Sunflowers as a seed and oil crop 
for Illinois, by R. O. Weibel. 1951; 
no. 683, Tomato diseases and in- 
sect pests identification and con- 
trol, by M. B. Linn & J. M. 
Wright; no. 685, More vegetables 
for the table, by Geraldine Acker. 
1951. Illinois farm economics, no. 
183-193, Aug. 1950-June 1951. 


Illinois — University — Fine and ap- 
plied arts, College of 
Festival of contemporary arts, 


Illinois — 
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University of Illinois, March- 
April, 1951. University of Illinois 
exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can painting, March 4 through 
April 15, 1951. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 
aviation 
Aeronautics bulletin: no. 9 


Flight by periscope, by Stanley N. 
Roscoe, Ph.D. 1951. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 


labor and industrial relations 
Bulletins: v. 4, no. 3, Who’s too 
old to work, by R. C. Wilcock. 
1950; v. 5, no. 1, Recent trends in 
occupational disease legislation; v. 
5, no. 2, Unions, management and 
industrial safety. 1951. Give your 
readers a break! Proceedings 4th 
annual labor journal editor’s con- 
ference, April 1950. Reprint series 
no. 5, Labor-management relations 
in the curriculum and the class- 
room, by Phillips Bradley. 1950. 


Illinois — University retirement sys- 


tem 


Report, annual, as of August 31, 
1950. 1951. 
Vocational education, 
Board for 

Bulletin (Series A) 107, Hand- 
book for providing guidances serv- 
ices. June 1949. Illinois vocational 
newsletter, v. 4, nos. 1-6, Oct. 1950- 
May, 1951. Illinois vocational 
progress, v. 8, nos. 1-4, Sept. 1950- 
May 1951. 


Illinois—Water survey 


Bulletin: no. 39, Groundwater 
in the Peoria region: Pt. 1, Ge- 
ology, by Leland Horberg; Pt. 2, 
Hydrology, by Max Suter; Pt. 3, 
Chemistry, by T. E. Larson; no. 
40, Public ground-water supplies 
in Illinois, comp. by Ross Hanson. 
1950. Water-supply characteristics 
of Illinois streams, by William D. 
Mitchell, hydraulic engineer. 1950. 
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Illinois — Youth and community 
service, Division of 
How about forming a _ local 
council? A manual prepared by 
the Illinois council on motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, and publi- 
cations. 1951. 
Illinois association of highway en- 
gineers 
Illinois highway engineer: v. 3, 
nos. 1-2, Ist and 2nd quarter, 1951. 


Illinois congress of parents and 
teachers 
Illinois parent-teacher: v. 34, 


nos. 2-4, Oct.-Dec. 1950 and no. 9, 
May 1951. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting 
service 

Illinois agricultural _ statistics, 
1950. 
Illinois federation of sportsmen’s 
clubs 


“Tllinois wildlife’, v. 5, no. 4, 
Sept. 1950, v. 6, nos. 1-3, Dec. 
1950, March and June, 1951. 


Illinois firemen’s association, inc. 
Proceedings of the 26th Illinois 
fire college held under the auspices 
of the Illinois firemen’s association 
at the Univ. of Illinois, June 20-23, 
1950. 1951. 


Illinois high school association 
The Illinois interscholastic, v. 
23, nos. 1-9, September 1950 to 
June, 1951. The 1951 competition- 


festicals in music. 1951. The 1951 
contests in speech. 1951. 
Illinois historical survey 
Publication no. 1, Guide to 


manuscript materials relating to 
western history in foreign deposi- 
tories reproduced for the Illinois 
historical survey, by M. J. Pease. 
Aug. 1950; no. 2, Records of the 
New Harmony community .. ., by 
A. E. Bestor, jr. Oct. 1950. 


Illinois municipal retirement fund 
Handbook of information con- 
cerning the Illinois municipal re- 
tirement fund. 1950. 
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Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bulletin, v. 34, no. 5-v. 
35, no. 4, Nov. 1949-Oct. 1950. 


Illinois society of professional en- 
gineers 
Illinois engineer: v. 26, no. 9-v. 
27, no. 7, Sept. 1950-July 1951. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions, 43d annual meet- 
ing, Rock Island, Illinois, May 
1950. 


Illinois state archaelogical society 
Journal, new series, v. 1, nos. 2- 
4, Oct. 1950-Apr. 1951. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 38, no. 
ll-v. 39, no. 11, Aug. 1950-July 
1951; Supplement to v. 39, no. 1, 
Sept. 1950; Supplement to v. 39, 
no. 7, March 1951. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 
Directory Chambers of com- 
merce, associations of commerce 
and similar business organizations 
in Illinois. Ed. of October 1950. 
Further amendment of the Illinois 
unemployment compensation law: 
to provide for impartial adminis- 
tration of the law... 1951. Fur- 
ther amendment of the Illinois 
unemployment compensation law 
to provide for impartial adminis- 
tration of the law; to plug loop- 
holes still existing which allow 
benefits to those not entitled to 
them; to stop unwarranted drains 
on the U. C. fund. 1951. A high- 
way program for Illinois recom- 
mended for the consideration of 
the 67th General Assembly of the 
state of Illinois by the Illinois 
state chamber of commerce. 1951. 
Illinois business takes the lead in a 
voluntary employment opportuni- 
ties educational program through 
the Illinois state chamber of com- 
merce. 1951. The Illinois State 


Chamber of Commerce offers you 
talent you just couldn’t hire. 1951. 
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Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
Legislative department 
The gateway amendment and 
our Illinois constitution. 1950. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 37, nos. 
15-16, July 14-July 21, 1951. 


Illinois state historical society 
The Illinois junior historian, v. 
4, nos. 2-8, Nov. 1950-May 1951. 
Journal: v. 43, nos. 3-4, Autumn 
and. Winter, 1950, v. 44, nos. 1-2, 
Spring and Summer, 1951; Index 
and table of contents, v. 43, 1950. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture, v. 39, nos. 3- 
4, Sept.-Nov. 1950, v. 40, no. 1, 
Spring, 1951. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 9, no. 4, 
Oct. 1950, v. 10, nos. 1-3, Dec. 
1950, Mar. & May, 1951. 


American cancer society—Illinois di- 
vision 
Illinois cancer news, v. 5, no. 1- 
10, Sept. 1950-June, 1951. 
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Crawford, Murphy & Tilly, Consult- 
ing Engineers 
Preliminary survey and report, 
Lincoln, Illinois sewerage system, 
June 1, 1951. 
Navy club of the U.S.A. — Illinois 
squadron 
Illinois squadron news: v. 3, no. 
12, July-Aug. 1950, v. 4, nos. 1-5, 
Sept.-June, 1951. The quarterdeck: 
v. 8, nos. 10-12, Oct.-Dec. 1950, v. 
9, nos. 2 & 4, Feb. & June, 1951. 
Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance 
sheet edition, cases and statutes, v. 
15, nos. 3-4, Oct. 1950 & Jan. 1951, 
v. 16, nos. 1-2, April and July, 
1951. Cases and statutes, v. 45, 
nos. 3-4, Sept. & Dec. 1950, v. 46, 
nos. 1-2, Mar. & June, 1951. 
U. S.—Education office 
Report of the study of the struc- 
ture of the state tax-supported 
system of higher education in IIli- 
nois, made by a staff under the 
direction of the Division of higher 
education, Office of education, 
Federal security agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1950. 


RECENT LEGISLATION (STATE) AFFECTING 
LIBRARIES 


On June 30, the 67th General As- 
sembly adjourned. The following 
bills affecting libraries were enacted 
and approved: 


Senate Bill 413 


Authorizes the State Employees 
Retirement System as the State 
Agency to enter into an agreement 
with the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, pursuant to the Social Se- 
curity amendments (H.R. 6000) for 
the purpose of extending the benefits 
of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance to services, not covered by 
a public pension or annuity system, 
which are performed by employees 
of the State, political subdivision or 


instrumentality. Establishes proced- 
use for administering the Act and 
appropriates $11,000 for the purposes 
thereof. Provides that each political 
subdivision instrumentality electing 
participation will reimburse the State 
agency its pro-rata share. 


Senate Bill 667 


Amends Sections 3 and 4 of the 
State Library Act. Enlarges the 
State Library Advisory Committee 
from 7 to 17 persons, including 
thereon a citizen member from each 
library district, the Director of the 
Library School, the Dean of the Ex- 
tension Services, and the professor of 
Rural Sociology, at the University of 
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Illinois. Provides for staggered six 
year terms for citizen members and 
for the District Librarians (who are 
already members of the advisory 
committee). 


House Bill 396* 


Amends Section 16 of an Act to 
authorize cities, villages, incorporated 
towns and townships to establish and 
maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms. Changes references 
from repealed to existing law. 

(* This does not change the law. 
It is just a statuory revision of 
wording. ) 


House Bill 746 


Amends Section 1 and the title of 
an Act to require the furnishing of 
statements showing receipts and ex- 
penditures, the names, addresses, po- 
sitions, and salaries of employees, in 
counties having three hundred thou- 
sand or more inhabitants and in all 
municipal corporations within or 
partly within and partly without 
such counties. Makes the provisions 
of this Act applicable to the corpo- 
rate authorities of all counties and 
municipal corporations and to all 
public officers who in the discharge 
of their official duties receive all or 
any part of their funds from the 
County Collector or the County 
Treasurer and to all fee officers, 
other than city or village treasurers 
or municipal officers who are re- 
quired to file an annual report, which 
report is required to be published. 
Changes generally provisions dealing 
with furnishing of the report and its 
publication. Requires report to be 


published in cities of over 300,000 
population. 
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House Bill 1130 


Amends Sections 1, 2, 3 and 5 of 
an Act creating the State Records 
Commission and defining its powers 
and duties and adds Sections 6 and 
7 thereto and repeals Section 4 
thereof. Redefines the term “records” 
for the purposes of the Act. Adds the 
Attorney General and the Director 
of Finance to the membership of the 
State Records Commission and elim- 
inates ex-officio members thereof. 
Each member may designate an 
alternate to represent him on the 
Commission. Provides that the Com- 
mission shall determine what records 
are no longer of any value and 
should be destroyed or otherwise dis- 
posed of. Such action may be taken 
by a majority of the members. Pro- 
vides that the Commission shall not 
recommend the destruction or other 
disposition of any records contrary 
to a law restricting their destruction 
or disposition. Provides that no rec- 
ord shall be disposed or by any 
agency until approval of the State 
Records Commission is_ obtained. 
Provides that non-record materials 
may be destroyed at any time after 
their purpose has been served. Re- 
peals the requirement that the Com- 
mission recommend to the presiding 
officers of the General Assembly 
which records are to be destroyed. 

Several bills for changes in local 
civil service procedures were ap- 
proved. Libraries in communities 
having local civil service which ap- 
plies to the public library, should 
check with the loca! civil service 
commission as to how these changes 
in the civil service law affect their 
staff. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








LIBRARY SERVICE PROGRAM 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILL. 

R. F. SCHAUPPT 


Ir is something of a truism to say 
that the nature and extent of library 
service is determined very largely by 
the kind of community the library 
serves. Here in Charleston, the col- 
lege library was started and has 
grown up in the tradition of service 
to a college community; it is conse- 
quently a kind of special library, 
with a limited clientele, and its ob- 
jectives are in a broad sense identical 
with those of the school it serves. 
The library program has expanded 
with the changing needs of the col- 
lege. Opened in 1899 as a normal 
school, with the primary purpose of 
training teachers, the institution be- 
came in 1921 a four-year college. In 
1947 the word “Teachers” was 
dropped from the official name, and 
the curriculum was enlarged to meet 
the demand for a general regional 
college. This year, graduate study 
leading to the Masters degree has 
been initiated as a part of the regular 
college program. At present we en- 
roll around 1400 students, and have 
a faculty of about 150. 

Library services and library tools 
have of course changed with the 
growth of the college. Eastern IIli- 
nois State College is still basically 
a teacher-training institution; conse- 
quently, library service is aimed at 
providing the materials needed in a 





* Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier, Chicago 
Til 


+ Librarian 


teacher-training program. Since pro 
vision must be made for supervised 
practice teaching, we have two lab- 
oratory schools, each with its own 
library and trained librarian. We feel 
that we have a further responsibility 
to our graduates, and to the schools 
of the area; accordingly, we carry on 
a kind of extension service—library 
materials, information, advice are 
provided as needed, or as requested. 
Finally, because we are a regional 
college and a tax-supported institu- 
tion, and have facilities available, w« 
schedule a good many meetings of 
special groups: women’s clubs, the 
D. A. R., the Home Bureau, the Chi 
cago Motor Club are among thos« 
who have made use of the library au 
ditorium and lounge. 

While our primary purpose is to 
supply the materials needed in the 
instructional program of the school, 
we have a secondary objective which 
is looming ever larger on the library 
horizon. We feel that we have an ob 
ligation to faculty and students to 
make some kind of provision for rec 
reational reading and for the pursuit 
of those interests unrelated, or only 
remotely related, to class work. The 
student with a hobby, or with a need 
for information bearing on a personal 
problem, has a right to expect some 
degree of help from the library; the 
faculty member with an interest in 
art or music has, particularly in the 
small college town, a justifiable ex 
pectation that some means of fur 
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thering that interest will be provided 
by the college library. Increasing at- 
tention is being given such demands, 
and we are now engaged in a kind 
of broad cultural program which is 
apparently bringing a greater degree 
of personal satisfaction to the users 
of the library than do our efforts to 
have available the latest books in a 
teaching field. 

Such is the background, the pa- 
tron, and the demand. What of our 
resources and facilities, the tools we 
use in providing library service to our 
college community? First, of course, 
is the book collection; we have ap- 
proximately 75,000 volumes. Of this 
number, about 10,000 are in the high 
school and elementary school libra- 
ries. We keep extensive files of bound 
periodicals, used chiefly for reference 
and research; and we subscribe to 
about 500 current magazines. The 
usual picture and pamphlet collec- 
tions, housed in vertical files, are 
available for use in the Reference 
Room. Materials for which there is a 
heavy demand and which are needed 
for class work are placed in a spe- 
cial Reserved Book Room —this is 
limited or short-time loan material. 
As an aid to teaching and to learn- 
ing, we also provide non-book mate- 
rials: films, film strips, slides, and 
records. These are housed in a fire- 
proof room, with an adjacent office 
for the specialist in charge. 

Similar materials and devices will 
of course be found in most college 
libraries. We differ from many others 
in the fact that we operate also a 
children’s library, and a library for 
high school students. Books and 
magazines for these are carefully se- 
lected to fit the reading levels of the 
respective groups. Professional litera- 
ture — books and magazines dealing 
with teaching methods, guidance, and 
personnel work—are kept in the col- 
lege library; only materials of pri- 
mary interest to the students them- 
selves are placed in the laboratory 
school libraries. To date, these have 
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functioned in a normal, _ school- 
library fashion; we have hopes of 
someday using them for experimental 
purposes. Aside from these two, we do 
not maintain departmental libraries. 

In planning the building we now 
occupy, consideration was given to 
a broader type of library service than 
anything we had had in the past; 
consequently, we have a_ special 
browsing room with its collection of 
standard and recent fiction, drama, 
and poetry, and general non-fiction 
of a popular nature. Here the stu- 
dent has free access to materials un- 
related to class work, and the oppor- 
tunity to examine many of the new 
books which will presently be sent to 
the closed stacks. He may read these 
books in the room, or he may borrow 
them for a period of seven days. 
Students may come and go as they 
choose; no permit is needed, and there 
is no direct supervision of the room. 

Similar in purpose, and in arrange- 
ment, is the recorded music room. 
The general atmosphere is one of 
quiet informality. There is, however, 
a difference in operation, made neces- 
sary by the materials handled and 
by the nature of the equipment. The 
room is opened in the afternoons and 
evenings, during which times there 
are regularly scheduled programs. 
But if the students want a different 
program they may take their albums 
into one of the special listening rooms 
and play whatever they like. Records 
are not loaned for use outside the 
building. It will be obvious from the 
foregoing that we need, and have 
provided, the services of a music li- 
brarian. 

We have an art gallery. Exhibi- 
tions from the larger galleries and 
museums are sent to us on loan, 
usually for a period of a month or 
six weeks; in addition, there are ex- 
hibitions of student and of faculty 
work. Personal collections of one sort 
or another are put on display here. 
These are all, of course, in a broad 
sense educational; but there is no at- 
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tempt to use the room as a labora- 
tory for the art curriculum. The gal- 
lery is open to students and public 
alike, on a regular schedule. There 
are frequent talks by members of the 
art department, and by other exhibit- 
ors; and since we have a kitchen ad- 
joining the gallery, tea is usually 
served on such occasions. 

The auditorium serves a multitude 
of purposes. Group meetings are gen- 
erally held here or in the library 
lounge; special lectures are given in 
this room, and the senior music re- 
citals are given here. Films of general 
interest can be shown, but films used 
as part of the regular instructional 
program are shown elsewhere. So di- 
versified is the use to which the au- 
ditorium is put that the request of 
a student to be married in it is now 
taken pretty much as a matter of 
course. 

Consolidation of the public schools, 
and the growing demand for school 
librarians, has led us to embark on 
a program for the training of teacher- 
librarians. To some, it may be sur- 
prising that an institution dedicated 
to the preparation of teachers has for 
so long neglected the field of library 
service in the schools. Possibly it was 
felt that Illinois schools did not need 
libraries, or librarians; or perhaps the 
professional library schools were ex- 
pected to meet the demand. What- 
ever the cause, we are now actively 
engaged in formal classroom work as 
a part of the general library program. 
Such work falls into two distinct but 
related categories: all freshmen stu- 
dents are required to take a course 
in library orientation—that is, in the 
use of libraries; but for those stu- 
dents wishing to add library science 
to their professional training a 
“minor” of twenty-four quarter hours 
is offered. Our facilities for such 
training are very good, and we be- 
lieve that the instruction now being 
provided is excellent. 

In addition to “on-campus” work, 
extension classes in library science 
are being given where there is a de- 
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mand and where the necessary in- 
structional materials and facilities are 
available. For example, a background 
course in children’s reading is now 
being conducted at Olney, with about 
forty students enrolled. Such exten- 
sion work is of course limited; the 
more technical aspects of library 
service must of necessity be taught 
where the student will have access 
to technical tools—to trade bibliogra- 
phies, to a variety of reference books, 
and to the apparatus of cataloging. 

We have mentioned the graduate 
study which has become a part of the 
college curriculum. The introduction 
of any new course in the teaching 
program naturally has implications 
for the library—there are new books 
to purchase, and additional service to 
be given. But the addition of a whole 
series of new courses poses special 
problems. Library purchases in the 
past were directed toward meeting 
the needs of undergraduate students: 
some of the material added can of 
course be used for advanced work, 
but we must make extensive pur- 
chases of new books and periodicals. 
We have added special facilities in 
the new library for advanced work: 
carrels on the various stack levels are 
available for individual study and 
research, seminar rooms adjacent to 
the central stack area may be used by 
groups, and there are a limited num- 
ber of typing rooms for student use. 

Our problems are typical of those 
found in most college libraries; and 
the services we render are similar, 
in most respects, to those being given 
in other institutions. We are fortu- 
nate in having a new building 
planned for expanded service, and in 
the excellent facilities at present 
available. We are fortunate, too, in 
having a library-minded faculty and 
administration. One thing especially 
seems to characterize our library pro- 
gram: it changes, almost from day to 
day, and the librarians are at times 
a bit startled by the services they 
are asked to give, and the unusual 
duties they are expected to perform. 
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RECORDS LOST IN ILLINOIS COURT HOUSE FIRES 


ERNEST E. East* 


Fiames which attacked thirty-three 
Illinois county court houses, or 
county record buildings, destroyed 
nearly all of them with serious loss 
of records in a majority of instances. 

A survey made by the Archives 
Section of the Illinois State Li- 
brary indicates that four counties 
suffered total loss of records by fire. 
Six lost practically all, or the larger 
part of their records, and twelve sus- 
tained partial loss or damage. In 
other county building fires all or 
nearly all of the records were re- 
moved to places of safety. 

Wayne County sustained a total 
record loss covering a period of sixty- 
seven years. Others were Cumberland 
for forty-two years; Cook, forty 
years, and Logan eighteen years. 

Nearly all of Hardin’s records were 
destroyed for the first forty-five years 
of its existence. 

Flames twice destroyed court 
houses in Adams, Kane and Hardin 
Counties. The first county building 
at Quincy in Adams County, a log 
structure, was burned in December, 
1835. The building which replaced 
this temple of justice was destroyed 
in January, 1876, but all records were 
saved. 

Only a few record books were res- 
cued when flames leveled the Hardin 
County court house at Elizabethtown 
in May, 1844. The county’s fourth 


* Field Visitor, Archives Section, Illinois State 
Library. 


court house also was destroyed by 
fire in December, 1921, but records 
were saved. 

Kane County’s first court house 
was destroyed by fire in 1843. Its 
third building erected in 1856, was 
burned on March 13, 1890. Book 
records were saved but 5,000 court 
files were burned. 

Adams County’s third court house 
was seriously damaged by a tornado 
in April, 1945. A new building to re- 
place it is under construction today. 

Jefferson County also suffered from 
the elements. A great windstorm, 
which took many lives in 1888, dam- 
aged the county building at Mt. Ver- 
non so badly that major repairs were 
necessary. 

The first Henry County court 
house was under construction in 1838, 
when flames destroyed the building. 

In Crawford County, a frame 
court house was completed in 1832 
but on the night before scheduled 
occupancy, it was destroyed by fire 
of probable incendiary origin. 

Four prisoners in the combined jail 
and court house of Jersey County 
perished when it was destroyed by 
fire in January, 1884. 

The decade 1871-1880 had the 
greater number of court house fires— 
seven. The decades 1911-1920 and 
1941-1950 were the only ones without 
a court house fire in the last century. 
The most recent was that of Brown 
County in 1939. 

Inexpensive modern methods of re- 
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producing records were available to 
none of the counties which suffered 
record losses but today governments 
may obtain insurance copies of books 
and documents through improved 
microfilming technics. 


State and Federal governments and 
private corporations generally utilize 
microphotography to reduce the bulk 
of records, destroying the originals 
after photographing them. However, 
films of county records are intended 
to replace originals only in the event 
of destruction or loss of original rec- 
ords. Destruction of any Illinois 
county record previous to 1870 is 
forbidden by law. The statutes also 
forbid the destruction of ten classes 
of vitally significant records made 
subsequent to 1870. 


State law provides for the recon- 
struction of records in event of loss 
but the procedure is tedious and 
costly. Reproduction of records on 
microfilm and storage of films in a 
place other than the county building 
provides insurance against loss. 


Cook County’s experience is typ- 
ical of the confusion that results from 
total loss of records. Destroyed were 
records establishing title to every 
parcel of real estate, court dockets 
and files, tax books, wills, marriage 
returns and other valuable records. 
All were lost in the great Chicago 
fire of 1871. The situation would have 
been far more serious except for the 
fact that three abstract companies, 
since combined to form the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., each saved a por- 
tion of their copies of certain real 
estate transactions. These when com- 
bined comprised a whole which made 
it possible for owners to prove title 
to lots and lands. The court house 
fire destroyed valuable historical doc- 
uments dating from a year when the 
inhabitants of Chicago and its vicin- 
ity included numerous Indians. 

Authorities agree that deeds and 
other records relating to real estate 
titles are among the most important 
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of county records. Although the law 
authorizes re-recording of instru- 
ments which may have been recorded 
previous to loss of records, many 
owners are not in possession of docu- 
ments necessary to prove title. Ab- 
stract companies in most counties 
have memorandum copies of real es- 
tate transactions but these are pri- 
vate firms or corporations and their 
services are for sale at prices which 
may be set by them. 


Other vital records include birth, 
marriage and death registrations, cur- 
rent tax books, books and documents 
of the circuit and county courts, and 
in the larger counties the probate 
courts with their wills and papers re- 
lating to estates. 


Besides the economic loss to be 
sustained in court house fires is the 
destruction of historical documents 
upon which scholars and students re- 
ly for studies of the political, eco- 
nomic and social life of the commu- 
nity. Since many counties were or- 
ganized before the establishment of 
newspapers the public records pro- 
vide practically the sole trustworthy 
sources of early local history. 


County officers and lawyers, as 
well as many citizens have long been 
conscious of the danger of record loss 
through fires. Organization of county 
microfilming projects involve several 
problems including the obtaining of 
appropriations from county boards. 
In Peoria County the recorder per- 
suaded thirteen banks and lending 
companies to abandon the legal privi 
lege of releasing mortgages by mar 
ginal notation in favor of release 
deeds. 

Many Illinois court houses are 
more than fifty years old—several 
twice that old—and few of these are 
fireproof. Some lack suitable vaults 
for storage. In many the accumula- 
tion of books and documents exceeds 
the capacity of the office to which 
they belong and frequently records 
are stored in damp basements, dirty 
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attics or in jails or other county 
buildings which are unfit for such 
purposes. 


Microphotography offers the cheap- 
est means of insuring against destruc- 
tion of public records. In many ways 
it is the best because the camera 
makes exact copies. While Federal 
and many State governments, univer- 
sity, public and private libraries and 
larger private corporations have 
made extensive use of microphotog- 
raphy the use in Illinois counties has 
been extremely limited. 


Wabash probably was the first Ili- 
nois county to employ microphotog- 
raphy as insurance against loss of 
records. Selected records of that 
county were filmed by a contracting 
company equipped for that service. 


Pulaski County records suffered 
from Ohio river flood waters in 1937. 
Books and documents were dried and 
it appeared at the outset that no per- 
manent damage had been done to 
them. However, officers observed that 
inks began to show fading and it was 
feared that many books and docu- 
ments would in time be worthless. 
County commissioners provided 
funds for microfilming certain records 
and these were reproduced experi- 
mentally by the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Films were housed in a vault 
specially constructed for that pur- 
pose in the State Archives building. 
No charge is made to counties for 
such storage. 


Similar action was taken in Alex- 


ander County which borders on Pu- 
laski. 


The auditor of Cook County since 
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1937 has been microfilming collectors’ 
warrants and other documents relat- 
ing to revenue. These comprise a rec- 
ord of approximately 4,000,000 items 
yearly. Films are stored in moisture 
controlled cabinets in the auditor’s 
office. 


More than two million marriage 
records are in process of being micro- 
filmed by the county clerk of Cook. 
The work was begun in the summer 
of 1950. Films are stored in one of 
the clerk’s offices. 


Both Cook County officers at first 
used rented equipment. Later cam- 
eras and other necessary equipment 
were purchased by the county. 


More recently the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook County author- 
ized and instructed the Department 
of Central Services to proceed to 
microfilm the vital records of the 
county. 


Peoria County is the first which 
has deposited record films in the 
State Archives building processed 
with county-owned and _ operated 
equipment. The board of supervisors 
purchased a camera and film reader 
at a cost of approximately $2,400. 
First use of the equipment was made 
by the recorder of deeds beginning 
in May, 1951. That office has copied 
photographically 1,300 record books 
held by the recorder. Processed were 
437 reels of films which were depos- 
ited in the Archives’ special vault. 
Cost of production was estimated at 
one cent a page by the recorder. 


Following is a tabulated summary 
of the facts on Illinois court house 
fires: 
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RECORD LOSSES IN ILLINOIS COURT HOUSE FIRES 


Total Larger Some All Years lost 
Counties Dates record part lost or records or partly 

loss lost damaged saved lost 
Adams oe meme. DO. BOOS i... cc cals 7 + 4 
Adams oak Jan. 9, 1875 |... Pe eee ae ; , . 
Brown Mar. 8, 1939 . eee e nea 
Calhoun. Jan. __.. 2 See, Sree aa — 
Clark ; I a eR a ows ble te 
a Oct. 9, 1871 . 40 
Cumberland Nov. 5, 1885 * ae ; rer © — 42 
Effingham .. Mar. 17, 1869 . eres 2 
Franklin........| Nov. 18, 1843 |......... a 25 
peeraen.........| Bie 89, 0086 |......... - Se ree! | eee ae 45 
ee SS es eee pee oe 
Iroquois..... Oct. 16, 1866 ; - 18 
Jackson .... June 10, 1843 — 
Jefferson ; Be NG ED Nees cian eslececdss are eae ; 
Jersey es WE Ge caes gaawde ay . * 
a ; | RRR 7 
Kane Sa * 
Kankakee «| re 1872 ; tt 
Kendall ...., Mar. 25, 1887? . * 
BO... cs-anvoe>) Ce Se OS * 
Livingston | See «|S, BS... yer P * 
Logan. . Apr. 15, 1857 * Skis fea ; 18 
McLean........ June 19,1900 ... Pe. ae te 
Mason Jan. 29, 1882 - 
Moultrie aap Nov. 25, 1864 - 21 
Morgan ails Dec. 6, 1827 |. ‘ te ; 4 
Pike 1831 : ; * 
Pulaski. . . Nov. 22, 1879 . ; we 17 
Shelby Nov. 17, 1894 * 
Vermilion ee 1872 ? 
Wabash Apr. 5, 1857 — 33 
Wayne ; Nov. 17, 1886 + 67 


Williamson. . May 30, 1875 * 
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CONFLICT IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


CHARLES M. ALLEN+ 


Con uct may seem a harsh word 
to apply to the state of affairs in the 
school library but it is the rare libra- 
rian who has not experienced conflict 
in his work. Perhaps some examples 
will let you test this statement. 

The librarian wants students to 
use the library for their school work 
and for recreational reading. A 
number of students, however, evi- 
dently come to the library day after 
day to talk to their friends, to read 
comic strips in the newspapers or to 
leaf through back numbers of the 
National Geographic. Here is a con- 
flict between the goals of the libra- 
rian and those of his students. As we 
refine our definitions of “study” and 
of “recreational reading” to include 
the idea that students should im- 
prove in their abilities in these activi- 
ties, the conflict increases for the 
librarian has accepted additional 
goals which an additional number of 
students will not accept. 

The librarian sees the need for 
more books, more magazines, more 
equipment and more space, all of 
which can be stated as a need for 
more money. The principal, the 
superintendent and the school board 
allot the available funds for band 
uniforms or for cafeteria equipment 
but leave the needs of the library 
unmet. Here it is evident that the 
librarian and those who decide upon 
the allocation of funds have differing 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Principal, University of Illinois High School, 
Urbana. 


effective goals; there is a conflict. 

Perhaps you have come across 
teachers who wish to keep books in 
their classrooms whether or not their 
students are using them. Perhaps 
you have felt that teachers make un- 
reasonably large or small demands 
upon the librarian. 


These illustrations, and many 
others that you will know much bet- 
ter than I, demonstrate the fact that 
librarians experience conflict. You 
will recall so many examples, I am 
sure, that you may wonder why any- 
one should propose another conflict 
and suggest that you show more con- 
cern for it. Yet that is what I hope 
to do. 

Explicitly, the conflict which I 
hope to arouse is that between the 
routine or mechanical operations of 
the school librarian and his teaching 
duties. 

The library has problems of me 
chanics or routine which are unique 
among the many functional parts of 
the school. The public property in 
the library consists of a great many 
small items which must be removed 
from their storage positions to be 
used. These facts require extensive 
and systematic accounting which 
have evolved into standard charging 
and inventory methods. Other addi- 
tional routines have led to the elab- 
orate but standardized systems for 
helping the library’s patrons find 
what they want. 

Since the systems of accounting 
and finding are standardized, they 
demand of the librarian only enough 
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skill to apply them to his own 
library. Let me hasten to add that 
the skill required is of a fairly high 
order since it involves numerous in- 
terpretations in applying standard 
procedure. These accounting and 
finding procedures, because they are 
so numerous, offer the greatest threat 
to the librarian’s usefulness in the 
school. 

Another important feature of these 
operations is that they are only per- 
missive. Good accounting procedures 
protect public property and at the 
same time permit appropriate use of 
library materials. Good organization 
for finding materials permits ma- 
terials to be located. In other words, 
organization of the library is an es- 
sential condition for library service— 
it brings the library up through the 
negative part of the scale in which 
library service is impossible but only 
to the zero point. Without proper 
organization the library cannot serve, 
but without much more than organi- 
zation it will not. 

In order that the school library 
may go beyond the point of being 
available and be used, the librarian 
must be a teacher or must rely on 
other teachers to do a large part of 
his job for him. In his capacity as a 
teacher, the librarian stimulates 
pupils to use the library. He teaches 
children to improve their reading for 
specific purposes and to improve 
their tastes in reading. He teaches 
them how to locate problems that 
are meaningful to the children them- 
selves and how to solve those prob- 
lems using both library and other 
resources. If the library is one of the 
fortunate ones in which auditory and 
his field of teaching is increased to 
include these materials. 

But the librarian’’s responsibilities 
as a teacher do not stop with his 
direct dealings with pupils. Much of 
his most effective work can be done 
through his relationships with other 
teachers. He will help those who are 
planning and teaching new units or 
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courses; he will call to the attention 
of his fellow teachers materials he 
knows to be in their fields of interest; 
he will serve on curriculum commit- 
tees; and he will offer his help 
tactfully over the coffee cups. While 
it may not be politic to call such re- 
lationships teaching they really are 
that—for the purposes of the libra- 
rian should be to create needs and to 
assist in meeting them. 

It is through his teaching activities 
that the librarian makes a positive 
contribution to the school. Well or- 
ganized libraries are used, to be sure, 
but largely because of the teaching 
of others. Students come to the cen- 
tral reading room or use library re- 
sources in their classrooms because 
their teachers and the pupils them- 
selves are aware of the contribution 
the library can make to meeting 
pupil needs. But if the library is to 
become in truth “the heart of the 
school,” the librarian must give 
major emphasis to his role as a 
teacher. 

Thus far the battles in this conflict 
have been won chiefly by the army 
of routine duties associated with li- 
brary organization. A part of the 
reason for this unfortunate condition 
undoubtedly is that a library must 
be organized before it can be used 
for teaching and routine duties thus 
become established and persist. An- 
other part is found in the fact that to 
keep a library going, a multitude of 
detailed activities must be performed 
by someone—usually, but not neces 
visual aids to learning are provided, 
sarily, the librarian. Still another 
part of the reason may be that many 
librarians (like many of the rest of 
us) find security in performing 
repetitive, unchallenging routine as 
opposed to the resourcefulness re- 
quired by good teaching. 

The present state of this conflict 
should not be reported as hopeless, 
however. Librarians in _ increasing 
numbers are making outstanding 
contributions to their schools through 
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teaching with well organized libra- 
ries. The increasing attention being 
given to this matter by library 
schools, with notable contributions 
from a few, furnishes another basis 
for optimism. 

The conflict is called to your at- 
tention, and particularly to the at- 
tention of your professional organiza- 
tions, because of its crucial impor- 
tance, because it is still so generally 
unrecognized and because even when 
it is clearly perceived, its resolution 
must come chiefly from school libra- 
rians themselves. 


“Unite for freedom” is the general 
theme of AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK, which will be ob- 
served November 11-17. Program 
helps may be obtained from the 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

“Type And Its Origin” is a new, 
full-color sound slidefilm—produced 
specially for educational use. In the 
96 colorful frames that compose the 
film, students can relive Man’s age- 
old struggle to record his thoughts. 
They see and hear described actual 
examples of the important steps in 
the development of the printed word 
—from the first crude markings on 
cave walls up through the most mod- 
ern typography. 

The subject is presented in a dra- 
matic form that is interesting and 
easy to understand for all age groups. 
The film can be used from the fifth 
grade up through college levels, to 
show the romance that lies behind 
present-day books and magazines. 
For classes in the graphic arts, it 
clearly outlines the growth of typog- 
raphy, and introduces the masters in 
this field. 

“Type and its origin” is sponsored 
by one of the nation’s leading 
typographic houses. It is free of 
commercialism, and is_ perfectly 
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suited to the classroom. It is offered 
at less than cost. 

A companion illustrated booklet 
(also entitled “Type and its origin’’) 
has been prepared for classroom use 
in conjunction with the film. It briefs 
the subject, and helps pupils review 
and retain what they saw on the 
screen. A copy of this booklet will be 
sent without charge to all readers of 
this magazine. Write: Monsen-Chi- 
cago, Inc., Educational Dept., 22 
East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Increase in choice of books offered 
to Teen Age Book Club members be- 
ginning with September selections, is 
announced by the sponsor, Scholastic 
Magazines. Student members of 
senior high school clubs will be 
offered seven books; junior clubs, six 
books. In addition, students may 
substitute any one of seven “old 
favorites.” 

September selections by Teen Age 
Book Club advisory committee are: 
Senior—Hot Rod, Felsen; Old Dark 
House, Priestly; Hi There, High 
School, Gay Head; Oregon Trail, 
Parkman; Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, 
Boylston; Merriam-Webster Pocket 
Dictionary; Anna and the King of 
Siam, Landon. 

Junior—Hot Rod, Felsen; Any- 
thing Can Happen, Papashvily; Hi 
There, High School, Gay Head; Sue 
Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston: 
Shag, Hinkle; Merriam - Webster 
Pocket Dictionary. 

The Teen Age Book Club operates 
on the plan of adult book clubs but 
uses pocket-size books. More than 
5,500 schools now use the Club as a 
means of promoting reading and the 
building of personal libraries. Selec- 
tions are made by a national ad- 
visory board from new and re-issued 
pocket-size books of three major 
publishers, Bantam, New American 
Library, and Pocket Books. For 
every four books purchased, student 
T-A-B CLUB members may choose 
one free dividend book. 
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Of interest to educators and con- 
servationists are two new publica- 
tions released this week by American 
Forest Products Industries, national 
coordinator of the American Tree 
Farm System of forest management 
and the Keep America Green pro- 
gram of fire prevention. 

These two booklets, “The Story of 
Lumber and Allied Products” and 
“The Story of Paper,” explain, in 
terms the layman can understand, 
steps in the manufacture of various 
forest products. Each booklet is 16 
pages, fully-illustrated. 

The paper booklet contains a “flow 
chart,” which shows the paper-mak- 
ing process from the forest to the 
finished rolls of paper. A map in 
both publications shows the principal 
forest areas in the United States. 

Selective cutting, tree planting and 
fire prevention are described in the 
booklets. Copies are available free 
from American Forest Products In- 
dustries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Teachers and school administrators 
interested in conservation will find 
American Forest Products Industries’ 
1951-52 Bibliography a storehouse of 
useful information. 

The 16-page publication, just off 
the press, lists a variety of booklets, 
charts, maps, posters, film strips and 
a motion picture now available for 
school room use. Back cover of the 
Bibliography is an order blank de- 
signed for ready use by busy teachers. 

All materials listed are supplied 
free of charge by American Forest 
Products Industries—a non-political, 
non-profit industry-sponsored organ- 
ization dedicated to educating the 
public about the importance of forest 
fire prevention and wise woodland 
management. Many booklets and 
folders are available in classroom 
quantities. 

Among the educational aids offered 
this year is a manual specially de- 
signed for use by teachers. This 
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manual suggests a variety of inter- 
esting ways to incorporate forestry 
and conservation in regular class- 
room work. 

Copies of the Bibliography now 
are being distributed to county 
superintendents, school principals 
and teachers in all 48 states. Addi- 
tional copies are available on request 
from American Forest Products In- 
dustries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Be * 


The Report of the Committee of 
State School Library Supervisers 
“Public Library Bookmobile Service 
to Schools” is now available in re- 
print form (1 printed sheet). 

This report published in_ the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1951 was ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the State 
School Library Supervisors, January 
1951, and is the 5th revision of the 
Committee’s original statement. 

* * * & & 

Teachers (and librarians with fac- 
ulty status) are invited to submit 
travel stories for the fourth annual 
awards offered by SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER Magazine. All nine top 
award-winners will be published. 
Authors will receive $25. Honorable 
mention winners will have their 
choice of the 43 titles in the “Rivers 
of America” series. 

Travel photographs are _ invited 
this year for the first time. Entries 
may be submitted in four classifica- 
tions: (1) U. S.; (2) Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii; (3) Europe, Near 
East, Africa; (4) South and Central 
America, Caribbean. Awards for each 
classification are: Ist, $25, 2nd, $15, 
3rd, $10. 

Deadlines for entries are: 
photos, Oct. 1, 


Travel 
1951: Travel stories, 


Feb. 1, 1952. Entries accepted if by 
teachers, school administrators, su- 
pervisors, or librarians. Send to: 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 
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What's News in Library Service 








PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Officers and members of the Na- 
tional Poetry Day Committee are 
sponsoring the celebration of October 
15 as Poetry Day. Plans are being 
made to have the nation-wide observ- 
ance include readings and contests in 
schools and colleges, club programs, 
library displays, and special press 
and radio coverage. 

This movement seems highly ap- 
propriate as a formal tribute to poets 
and poetry. 

Now, therefore, I, Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, October 
15, of the present year, as Poetry 
Day throughout Illinois, and urge 
civic and literary organizations, li- 
braries, our public schools and our 
citizens generally to do their part to 
make the observance of the occasion 
notably successful. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and have caused 
the Great Seal of the State of Illinois 
to be affixed. 

.*<ss 2 @ 

The American Library Association 
has recently issued the third author 
heading list for official state publica- 
tions sponsored by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification — Au- 
thor Headings for the Official Publi- 
cations of the State of Wyoming, 
prepared by Hail Fischer of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming library. (Price 
$1.50.) 

It covers all the official agencies 
established from 1869-1949 and for 
each cites the act or order creating it. 
It also traces the history of various 


agencies through a chronological rec- 
ord of each change of name, transfer 
of duties, merger, etc., with references 
to the laws authorizing such changes. 
According to the publishers, docu- 
ments and reference librarians as well 
as catalogers find these state lists 
useful. 

The preface points out that Wyo- 
ming is the only state composed of 
territory acquired from all four of the 
principal annexations to the original 
United States — Louisiana Purchase, 
Oregon Country, Texas Annexation 
and the first Mexican Cession. 

The Creditanstalt - Bankverein in 
Vienna has given the Library of Con- 
gress a grant to enable its European 
Affairs Division to conduct a Foreign 
Consultant Program in Austria and 
two Consultants have been named. 
They are Dr. Franz Heissenberger, 
who will serve in the field of econom- 
ics, and Dr. Ferdinand Westphalen, 
who wiil serve in the field of the so- 
cial sciences. 

The success of the Foreign Con- 
sultant Program conducted in Ger- 
many by the European Affairs Divi- 
sion suggested to Dr. Josef Joham, 
Director General of the Creditan- 
stalt-Bankverein, that a similar pro- 
gram in Austria be provided in the 
belief that such a step would con- 
tribute to the development of addi- 
tional intellectual ties between the 


two countries. 

Each Foreign Consultant will sub- 
mit two reports on trends in research 
in his country, presenting a picture 
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of intellectual progress in his profes- 
sional field in teaching, research, and 
publications. He will also advise the 
Library of Congress in its acquisi- 
tions activities, mainly with regard to 
scholarly publications that do not 
appear in trade channels or that or- 
dinarily do not otherwise come to its 
attention. 


Dr. Heissenberger received a doc- 
toral degree in law in 1926 and a doc- 
toral degree in political science in 
1929 from the University of Vienna. 
He later became a member of the 
staff of the Anglo-Austrian Bank. In 
1946 he was appointed Chief of the 
Economic and Financial Department 
in the Ministry for Planning, later 
the Ministry of Nationalized Enter- 
prises. In this capacity he served also 
as editor of the ERP Quarterly Re- 
ports, which the Austrian Govern- 
ment made to the ECA Mission in 
Austria. He later left the federal serv- 
ice and joined the economic depart- 
ment of the Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
in Vienna. 


Dr. Westphalen received his doc- 
toral degree in law from the Univer- 
sity of Prague in 1922 and his doc- 
toral degree in political science from 
the University of Munich in 1925. 
He joined the teaching staff of the 
University of Vienna in 1932. In 1937 
he was appointed associate professor 
at the Agricultural University, and 
he also served as a member of the 
faculty of the Technical University 
and the University of Vienna. Re- 
moved from his position by the Na- 
tional Socialists, he served from 1936 
to 1944 as expert in labor relations 
to industrial enterprises in Styria. In 
1945 he resumed his academic work. 
He is a member of the Institut Inter- 
national des Sciences Politiques et 
Sociales in Fribourg, Switzerland, of 
the Catholic Academy in Vienna, and 
of the European Research Institute 
of Refugees in Wiesbaden, Germany. 
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A few years ago the University of 
California School of Librarianship 
made a study of its graduates, and 
the report of this project has now 
been published as No. 22 (June 1951) 
of the Occasional Papers of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 
The report was written by J. Periam 
Danton and LeRoy R. Merritt (Dean 
and Associate Professor respectively 
at the California library school), and 
appears under the title of “Charac- 
teristics of the Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Libra- 
rianship.” 

To secure a free copy of this re- 
port, write to Herbert Goldhor, Ed- 
itor, Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. Libraries and other institutions 
will be put on the mailing list to re- 
ceive automatically a copy of all fu- 
ture issues of this series if they so 
request in writing. 


* Ox 


The third annual Phineas L. Wind- 
sor Lectures in Librarianship have 
been announced by the Library 
School of the University of Illinois. 
They will be given October 18-19, 
1951, on the subject, “English Books 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Three distinguished scholars in 
English bibliography have been ap- 
pointed to the lectureship for the cur 
rent year. They are: John Carter, 
Director of Scribner’s in London; 
Carl Weber, Roberts Professor of 
English Literature in Colby College, 
Maine; and Gordon Ray, Head of 
the English Department of the Uni 
versity of Illinois. 

John Carter is well known to libra 
rians and book lovers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He is the author of 
several books on book collecting. He 
is best known for bibliographical de 
tective work which resulted in the 
exposure of Thomas Wise, the fa- 
mous English literary forger. 

Carl Weber is widely acknowledged 
as an outstanding authority on the 
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work of Thomas Hardy. He is the 
author of nine books on Hardy or his 
works. Mr. Weber has also been ac- 
tive in library circles as curator of 
rare books at Colby College and as 
editor of the Colby Literary Quar- 
terly since its inception. 

Gordon Ray has taken as his prov- 
ince the whole field of Victorian fic- 
tion. From the authors of that period, 
he has specialized in the life and 
work of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. His four volumes on Thack- 
eray’s life and private papers is the 
recognized standard work on the 
great English novelist. 

The Windsor Lectures were estab- 
lished in 1949 to honor Phineas L. 
Windsor, who had retired in 1940 
after thirty-one years as Director of 
the University of Illinois Library and 
Library School. The lectures are pub- 
lished in book form. Three Lantern 
Slides by John T. Winterich ap- 
peared in 1949. Bibliography in an 
Age of Science by Louis Ridenour, 
Ralph Shaw, and Albert Hill was 
published in 1950. 

To make United Nations Day, Oc- 
tober 24, a community project libra- 
rians are urged to develop projects 
using library resources. The National 
Citizens’ Committee suggests: exhib- 
its of UN posters and photographs, 
stamps and money exhibits from 
member nations, exhibits geared to 
the schools, offering supplemental 
curriculum material, exhibits of dolls 
and handicrafts of UN members. For 
further information write National 
Citizens’ Committee for United Na- 
tions Day, 816 21st St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

% % *K of Hh 

New, brighter lighting that will dis- 
play and protect the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States to the best advan- 
tage of the documents has been in- 
stalled in the Library of Congress 
Shrine that houses these American 
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charters. The National Bureau of 
Standards designed this lighting, 
which cuts out about 98 percent of 
the blue, violet, and ultraviolet light 
that NBS scientists found to be the 
most damaging to the parchments 
and the inks. 

R. P. Teele, NBS illumination spe- 
cialist, began a study of the lighting 
a year ago as part of the compre- 
hensive program of the Library of 
Congress for the preservation of the 
Constitution and Declaration by the 
most modern scientific means. The 
lighting installed under his direction 
consists of two spot lights recessed 
in the vaulted ceiling and carefully 
concealed in the decorations. They 
contain a yellow filter that keeps out 
the harmful rays, and glass contain- 
ing the same kind of filter has also 
been installed in the Shrine. This sys- 
tem is deemed by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards to be the best pos- 
sible for illuminating the parchment 
manuscripts and at the same time for 
protecting them from damaging rays. 

A yellow filter film has been used 
in the Shrine for some years, Alvin 
W. Kremer, Keeper of the Collec- 
tions in the Library, said, but the new 
filter system designed by NBS keeps 
out more of the harmful rays, while 
permitting a five-fold increase in the 
useful light for viewing. 


Projector-type lanterns were used 
for the spot lights. They have shut- 
ters that control the illuminated 
area, Mr. Teele added, thus making 
the Shrine stand out from its imme- 
diate surroundings. The projectors 
are so placed that the annoying re- 
flections that used to appear in the 
Shrine have been practically elimi- 
nated. 


a % cS * * 


The ALA announces the election 
of the following officers for 1951-52: 
President, Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan State librarian; first vice- 
president (president-elect), Robert 
Bingham Downs, director, University 
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of Illinois Library and _ Library 
School, Urbana; second vice-presi- 
dent, Marian McFadden, librarian, 
public library, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
treasurer, R. Russell Munn, librarian, 
public library, Akron, Ohio; Mildred 
W. Sandoe, state library organizer, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus. 
* * *& * * 

The Chicago Library Club has 
elected the following officers for 
1951-52: President, Mrs. Charlotte 
Michaelson, librarian, Township Li- 
brary; Harvey, IIl.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph Esterquest, director, 
Midwest Interlibrary Center; second 
vice-president, Florence Davison, Ev- 
anston Public Library; secretary, 
Mrs. Helen B. Swarthout, Hild Re- 
gional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary; treasurer, Elizabeth Kientzle, 
John Crerar Library. 

“Subject headings for pamphlets in 
an occupations vertical file,’ com- 
piled by Robert B. Harness, is a re- 
cent publication of the Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library. Mr. Harness 
is the reference librarian whose every- 
day work with this material makes 
these listings most practical although 
“the list was prepared for a vertical 
file containing only occupational 
matter, it can be adapted to other 
methods of storing pamphlets. It 
compromises between dictionary and 
alphabetic-classified methods and be- 
tween popular and technical vocabu- 
laries. Headings and cross references 
were chosen to fit pamphlets on hand 
rather than philosophic preconcepts. 
Expansions were made and must con- 
tinue to be made to accommodate 
incoming material.”” A copy may be 
obtained (free) by anyone having 
professional need by writing to Rob- 
ert B. Harness, The University of 
Illinois Library, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The American Theological Library 
Association has just issued a list of 
2,680 Masters’ Theses in Religion, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish except- 
ed, which shows on a national scale 
the topics that have been developed 
in various religious fields by candi- 
dates for the masters degree. The list 
not only shows other theological stu- 
dents what has already been done 
but is a key to material available on 
loan. Some of the theses contain un- 
recorded information and useful bib- 
liographies and are in themselves, 
according to the publishers, useful 
reference sources. 

They are grouped under 23 sub- 
jects and for each author, title, in- 
stitution, degree conferred, date, and 
paging are given. There is an author 
index. The list is distributed by the 
American Library Association. (Price 
$2.50.) 

* *£ * *& & 

Children’s Book Week dates have 
been set for November 11-17, 1951. 
This year’s poster, “New Horizons 
with Books,” designed by Marcia 
Brown, will be on sale from August 
on at the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 
N. Y. The free Book Week Manual 
will announce the price of the poster 
and of other Book Week materials. 

A.L.A. Books and Pamphlets, Fall, 
1951, has just been issued. If you 
have not received a copy, write Pub 
lications Dept. ,A.L.A. Office, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. Libraries in 
Illinois will be especially interested 
in the following publications which 
have been released within the past 
12 months: 

A new buying list of 
books. 

A new list of books in large type. 
adult and children. 

Three items in the field of per 
sonnel. 

A new simple manual on library 
binding. 


children’s 
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Several items in the field of cata- 
loging and general library economy. 


The Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sion recently announced that exam- 
inations for the following positions in 
the various Sections and Units of the 
Illinois State Library: 


Archival Assistant IT. 
Archival Assistant III. 
State Library Assistant ITI. 
State Library Assistant III. 
State Library Assistant IV. 
State Library Assistant V. 


These examinations are being 
called on schedule primarily to estab- 
lish “eligible lists” for future vacan- 
cies as well as to certify those per- 
sons now employed in the library who 
are on “provisional permits subject 
to examination”. 


* * + j%F 


Mrs. Flora Coen wrote just before 
her retirement as librarian of the 
Helen M. Plum Memorial Library, 
Lombard, IIl., “The president of the 
Board of Directors, Roger K. Lid- 
icker, has announced the gift of 
$2,000 to the library from Mrs. 
Charles S. Hamilton, in memory of 
her husband. Mr. Hamilton was a 
resident of Lombard for 35 years 
prior to his death last February. He 
had practiced law in Chicago for 50 
years and was chairman of the execu- 
tors of Colonel Plum’s will.” Mrs. 
Hamilton wrote: “The gift is an ex- 
pression of Mr. Hamilton’s high re- 
gard for Colonel and Mrs. Plum and 
his desire to give something to the 
library, which he said ‘seems to meet 
a real desire of the Lombard people’.” 


* ’ » . 
to aa to a a 
* a BS Pd PS 


The Library of Congress will in- 
augurate a new service this month 
when for the first time it will print 
and distribute catalog cards for mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. Since 
1901 printed cards for books and 
other library materials have been 
supplied by the Library but catalog 
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cards for films have not in the past 
been available. 


An agreement has been made by 
the Library of Congress with the Of- 
fice of Education that will result in 
comprehensive coverage by catalog 
cards of Government films. The Li- 
brary will print entries prepared by 
the Visual Aids Service of the Office 
of Education, which is the central 
film cataloging agency for the Gov- 
ernment. Cards for selected current 
copyrighted motion pictures and 
filmstrips will also be available soon, 
and plans are being made for print- 
ing and distributing cards for cur- 
rent non-copyrighted films and older 
films still in use. 


The printed card for motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips will be the stand- 
ard (7.5 x 12.5 mm.) size on 100 per- 
cent rag paper and will contain the 
name of the picture, the producer, 
date of release, running time, size of 
film, notation on sound and color, 
and, as applicable, credits, a sum- 
mary of the contents, subjects cov- 
ered, grade level, and other informa- 
tion essential to a complete catalog- 
ing description of the film. The 
standard space for over-printing or 
typing subjects or other headings will 
be reserved at the top of the card, 
and space on the left margin will be 
ample for location notations or other 
information desired by the user. 


Before this new catalog service 
could be undertaken, a code of rules 
for cataloging films had to be devel- 
oped. These rules, which drew upon 
the experience of the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Copyright Office, and the 
National Archives, have been ap- 
proved by the American Library As- 
sociation and members of film asso- 
ciations and audio-visual groups. It 
is expected that they will be as widely 
adopted as the Library of Congress 
rules for descriptive cataloging of 
books have been. 

Information about this new service 
may be obtained by writing the Card 
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Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The latest issue in ‘the series of 
Occasional Papers, published by the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
is entitled “A Plan for Regional Ad- 
ministration of School Library Serv- 
ice in Indiana.” The author is Wilma 
Bennett who is well known for her 
book, The Student Library Assistant. 
Her report is No. 23 in the Occa- 
sional Papers and is a summary of 
her 1943 master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. In effect the plan involves a 
number of state school library super- 
visors, each working actively with a 
group of schools in a given area or 
region. 

To secure a free copy of this re- 
port, write to Herbert Goldhor, Ed- 
itor, Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. Libraries and other institutions 
will be put on the mailing list to re- 
ceive automatically a copy of all fu- 
ture issues of this series if they so 
request in writing. 


% * *% 


With the beginning of the new 
biennium and the fiscal year for the 
Illinois State Library, some changes 
in staff, including promotions, have 
been made: 


MIKE CONCHEFF has joined the 
staff as research analysis and statis- 
tical clerk. 


Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN has been 
named Chief, Technical Services. 
Mrs. Curran has been a member of 
the staff since 1947 and in charge of 
the Acquisition Unit. 


CHARLES E. HAGGERTY who fre- 
cently completed his course work for 
a Ph.D. at the University of Illinois, 
has joined the staff of the Extension 
Services Section. 
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Mrs. EDNA FRANCES HANNA re- 
turned to the (mail) Reference Unit 
after a leave of absence during the 
summer to attend the University of 
Illinois. 


DorotTHyY M. JOHNSON who served 
as Acting librarian in Region 2, for 
the past year has been appointed 
librarian. 


ALMA LUNDEEN who has been a 
member of the staff since 1942 has 
been appointed in charge of a special 
project working with the State in- 
stitutions. 


WALTER E. Myers who has been 
specializing in the work with groups 
in labor and industry has_ been 
named in charge of the (mail) Ref- 
erence Unit. Mr. Myers will continue 
his weekly broadcasts “The World in 
Books.” 


DELAFAYETTE REID has joined the 
staff as Chief of Public Services. 
Mrs. Reid whose home is Alton, II1., 
was formerly librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Undergraduate 
School at Galesburg. He comes to 
the Illinois State Library from the 
University of Kansas. 


HELEN C. SCHMITZ has returned 
to the (direct) Reference Unit after 
a leave of absence during the sum- 
mer to attend the University of 
Southern California. 


Mrs. Pansy N. STEVENS has re- 
turned to the Art Unit after a leave 
of absence during the latter part of 
the summer when she traveled in 
Europe. 


BERTHA J. WIKRE has returned to 


the staff of the (mail) Reference 
Unit after a six months’ leave of 
absence. 

WANTED 


Any individual or any library hav- 
ing and not needing the following is- 
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sues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES are 
invited to return them to the Illinois 
State Library to help us complete the 
files of libraries needing these issues: 


1945—vol. 27, no. 1 (January). 
1947—vol. 29, no. 1 (January) and 
4 (April). 


Copies of the “Informal Report by 
the Delegation of the U.S. A. on 
the Sixth General Conference of 
UNESCO” held in Paris, June 18- 
July 11, 1951 is now available from 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNESCO News, a monthly publi- 
cation devoted to factual news of the 
National Commission is available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $1.00 per year. 

The Illinois State Library was in- 
vited to have an exhibit at the an- 
nual conference of the American 
Country Life Association, held at the 
University of Illinois, September 18- 
20. Mrs. Laura C. Langston, Leona 
Ringering, Mrs. Katherine Arzinger, 
Grace Murray, and Walter E. Myers 
attended the conference participating 
in the discussions and manning the 
exhibit. 


a 4 
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NOTICE | 


“ 





If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you 
have changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name dis- 
continued on our mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new address, please give us your 
former address in order that the old one may be removed from our 
files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to 
date, avoid duplication, and give you better service. 


Send corrections and changes in address to the Editor, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 








